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'. ANATOMY OF ENGLISH RESERVE. 


Every one must know and have often laughed at the 
story told of two Oxford students, one of whom, in 
boating on the Isis, fell into the water, and seemed in 
imminent danger of being drowned, while the other, 
a@ good swimmer, looked on from the Magdalene 
Bridge, and contented himself with remarking, “ Bless 
me, what a pity I never was introduced tc that man ! 
—perhaps I might have been able to save his life !” 
This is a pretty fair hit at that ultra delicacy of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, which forbids them to address each 
other without being previously attested for by a com- 
mon acquaintance. We find the following remarks 
on the same point in De Tocqueville’s work, “ Demo- 
cracy in America :’— 

“If two Englishmen chance to meet at the anti- 
podes, where they are surrounded by strangers whose 
language and manners are almost unknown to them, 
they will first stare at each other with much curiosity 
and a kind of secret uneasiness ; they will then turn 
away, or, if one accosts the other, they will take care 
only to converse, with a constrained and absent air, 
upon very unimportant subjects. Yet there is no 
enmity between these men ; they have never seen 
each other before, and each believes the other to be a 
respectable person. Why then should they stand so 
cautiously apart! We must go back to England to 
learn the reason. 

As aristocratic pride is still extremely great amongst 
the English, and as the limits of aristocracy are ill- 
defined, every body lives in constant dread lest advan- 
tage should be taken of his familiarity. Unable to 
judge at once of the social position of those he meets, 
an Englishman prudently avoids all contact with 
them. Men are afraid lest some slight service ren- 
dered should draw them into an unsuitable acquaint- 
ance ; they dread civilities, and they avoid the ob- 
trusive gratitude of a stranger quite as much as his 
hatred. 

Many people attribute these singular anti-social 
propensities, and the reserved and taciturn bearing 
of the English, to purely physical causes. I may 
admit that there is something of it in their race, but 
much more of it is attributable to their social condi- 

tion, as is proved by the contrast of the Americans. 

: In America, where the privileges of birth never 
existed, and where riches confer no peculiar rights on 
their possessors, men unacquainted with each other 
are very ready to frequent the same places, and find 
neither peril nor advantage in the free interchange of 
their thoughts. If they meet by accident, they 
neither seek nor avoid intercourse ; their manner is 
therefore natural, frank, and open. It is easy to see 
that they hardly expect or apprehend any thing from 
each other, and that they do not care to display, any 
more than to conceal, their position in the world. If 
their demeanour is often cold and serious, it is never 
haughty or constrained ; and if they do not converse, 
it is because they are not in a humour to talk, not 
because they think it their interest to be silent. 

In a foreign country, two Americans are at once 
friends, simply because they are Americans. They 
are repulsed by no prejudice ; they are attracted by 
their common country. For two Englishmen the 
same blood is not enough ; they must be brought to- 
gether by the same rank. The Americans remark 
this unsociable mood of the English as much as the 
French do, and are not less astonished by it. Yet the 
Americans are connected with England by their 
origin, their religion, their language, and partially by 
their manners : they only differ in their social condi- 
tion. It may therefore be inferred, that the reserve 


of the English proceeds from the constitution of their 
country much more than from that of its inhabi- 
tants.” 

There is truth in this explanation of De Tocqueville ; 
but it does not appear to us to be the whole truth. 

In America there are few diversities of rank. ‘The 
great bulk of the people are brought to a level by two 
causes—their being universally engaged in active pur- 
suits, and their having each and all exactly the same 
political privileges. But where a decided diversity of 
rank does exist, we find as great reserve between 
the classes as in England. The white and coloured 
population keep apart, even inchurches. The reserve 
in this case is, however, merely an exception that 
serves to confirm our rule. The people are upon the 
whole a nation of equals, and there is therefore not 
much occasion for punctilios in their intercourse with 
each other. 

In England, on the contrary, there is a great 
variety of grades, of which the following are, we 
think, pretty well marked :—the titled and landed 
class ; the class landed though not titled ; the class of 
capitalists living independently of exertion ; the esta- 
blished and privileged clergy; the mercantile and 
manufacturing class ; the shop-keeping class ; the ope- 
rative class. All of these are in considerably different 
circumstances from each other, possess different de- 
grees of political influence, and enjoy peculiar degrees 
of public respect. Differences in title, wealth, and 
importance of function, become therefore readily recog- 
nised, and are intensely appreciated. As a necessary 
result, there is a habit on the one hand of exacting 
respect on account of grade, and on the other of 
paying it, which strikingly marks our society. In 
phrenological language, self-esteem and veneration are 
brought into great activity amongst us. 

To show how expressly these feelings are evoked by 
the peculiarities of our social condition, and so far to 
confirm De Tocqueville’s views, it may be observed 
that the effect is different in different places. In a 
cathedral town, or in a Bath or Cheltenham, where a 
great number of the superior classes reside, this pecu- 
liar tonesof English society is much more strongly 
brought out than in the manufacturing towns. These 
are comparatively in the condition of the American 
population—a mass of active equals. The natural 
frankness and good humour of the national character 
are there allowed free play, exactly as in New Eng- 
land ; and when the inhabitant of a more aristocratic 
town goes to such a place, he feels precisely what the 
Halls and Hamiltons seem to have felt in America— 
namely, surprise at a familiarity which, though it may 
flow from the heart, and be accompanied by much 
practical kindness, is too opposite to respect to be 
strictly pleasing. This tends to prove the continued 
national identity of the Americans and English, and 
to show how much it is in consequence of social in- 
stitutions that any diversity appears. 

There is, then, in England what there is not in 
America—a habit of exacting and paying deference 
with a regard to differences of rank, privilege, and 
possession. With this habit, it is easy to see, an uni- 
versal frankness and unreserve is totally incompatible. 
As well expect to see a community of purse esta- 
blished in a society composed of rich and poor, as a 
community of dignity in a society framed, as ours is, 
on a scale of real or implied rank. Each person, find- 
ing a real advantage in his rank, must naturally be 
disposed to preserve its distinctions, in his own case, 
with all possible care. Nor is it alone a matter of 
individual feeling : a member of a particular class is 
under a duty to his class in preserving its distinctions ; 


and if he fails to do so, he is soon admonished of his 


error by the public opinion of his class. Hence in a 
great measure that reserve which distinguishes Eng- 
lish manners: it is simply the guard which caution 
puts upon a dignity always in danger of being over- 


It must also be observed, as an almost unavoidable 
consequence of our differences of rank, that there is, 
in this country, a constant struggle upwards. So 
many advantages are seen to attend grade, that the 
members of each class seek eagerly to attain a place 
in the next above. This is an element of the ques- 
tion which those below are apt to overlook, but, 
in reality, it operates very powerfully. We do not, 
of course, justify the system which produces such re- 
sults, but as long as the system is what it is, its results 
appear to us to be quite unavoidable. As certainly 
as there is hauteur and reserve on the one hand, is 
there a bustling anxiety on the other to fight up into 
the superior position, or to obtain a share of its ad- 
vantages. Acquaintances are sought that they may 
be turned to advantage in obtaining some cherished 
object, whether it may be of a directly sordid kind, or 
only that privilege of mingling in refined circles, 
which in the mean time gratifies taste, and, in the long 
run, may lead to advantages of a more solid nature. 
So calculating is this propensity, that schools are 
selected for children, not with a regard to the educa- 
tion to be acquired in them, but that the children may 
form acquaintances which will prove useful in helping 
them on in future life. This policy makes its appear- 
ance in our most familiar maxims. “ Always seek 
society rather above than below you,” is one of those 
advices which every old person feels himself called 
upon to give to every young one. John, proceeding 
to the academy, is enjoined to make friends with the 
boys whose fathers are members of parliament, as he 
may be the better for them hereafter. Where such 
aggressive policy is pursued on the one hand, we can- 
not much wonder that a defensive policy is followed 
on the other—that the rich shun the needy as upon 
the whole troublesome associates—that the members 
of a superior rank put on discouraging looks at balls— 
and that the aristocracy seek schools for their children 
to which none but their own class have admission. 
There are two interests concerned, and they act as 
opposite interests always do. The hauteur of the upper 
ranks.is not, of course, always justly due in the parti- 
cular instances where it is shown; but it is a habit 
induced by the frequent occasion for its exercise. 
And, aggressions being more generally experienced 
from those who are nearly equals, than from classes 
considerably distant in rank, we can easily see how, in 
the gamut of society as in the musical scale, seconds 
are always the least harmonious. 

It is not the mere anxiety to preserve grade, with 
all its presumed advantages, which operates in keeping 
classes apart. If the feelings of those who act under 
this policy were candidly inquired into, we believe it 
would be found that jealousy of aggression is, in many 
cases, less the animating motive, than is a feeling 
which, for want of a more exactly suitable name, we 
must call taste. In America, there is but a small and 
unimportant class who are quite independent of busi- 
ness ; but in England, the portion of the community 
who are in this condition is very great. There is, 
indeed, a full half of the classes we have enumerated as 
composing British society, who live independently of 
traffic. This is a broad feature of distinction between 
the two countries, and one which could not exist with- 
out producing a great difference in their manners. 
Those who prosecute business, and those who do not, 
though they may mutually respect each other, are 
under the influence of such different ideas, and feel 
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_ their minds tending to.such different objects, that 
they never can on any great scale be agreeable society 
to each other. The business man despises the vapid 
life and trivial amusements of the leisurely classes ; 
. the leisurely classes have as little toleration for 
the acquisitive maxims, and sharp and knowing style 
of mind, which prevail in the business classes. The 
one class is concerned about necessities which the 
other has long got over and thrown beneath their 
feet : the other is concerned about niceties which the 
inferior has not yet learned to appreciate, and never 
will till wealth and leisure be acquired. Removed 
high into the region of taste and refinement, the Eng- 
lish leisurely class are disgusted by every association 
with that very mercantile industry and ingenuity 
which are the boast of their country, and the original 
source, in a vast number of instances, of their own 
affluence. It seems most absurd that such should be 
the case ; but there is no preaching down any great 
Jaw of human nature. Accustom any one to live 
apart from and independently of all homely things, 
and he will in time find it painful to be brought into 
contact with them. It is also to be observed, that no 
rational person amongst the English leisurely class is 
insensible, abstractly, of the importance of industrious 
oceupation both to individuals and to the nation ; 
they only do not feel that their daily comfort admits 
of an intimate personal connexion with the classes 
who are thus engaged. This is a distinction which 
must be universally intelligible. There are few so 
humble but they may look to an inferior class whose 
toils they respect and applaud, but from whom they 
would not be disposed to select their company. 

It is not alone the direct operation of these causes 

_ which we have to take into account. Wherever a 
;principle operates in many instances, it is sure to be 
attended by an extensive imitation. The jealousy 
of real rank, and the fastidiousness of real taste, 
set examples which are followed in grades where 
pretensions to either are more than dubious. In 
such circumstances, mutual repulsion becomes, as 
it were, the cue of society, just as, under the oppo- 
site circumstances of America, a “hail fellow, well 


feeling is the leading characteristic. To this we | 


are to trace some of the best points of humour in 
modern English literature, where persons of a humble 
order are represented as affixing the terms “low” and 
“vulgar” upon classes or persons in no appreciable 
_ degree inferior to themselves. 
While thus doing our best to analyse the causes of 
English reserve, we trust it will never be sup 
that we wish in any degree to justify or defend it. 
As far as our own feelings are concerned, we should 
| be amongst the last to take that ground. We must, 
in common with all benevolent men, lament that this 
_ essentially feeble and unmanly characteristic should 
have been 80 extensively introduced into English so- 
ciety. At the same time, we are anxious to have and 
to give a clear view of its causes ; and to this object 
the present paper is confined. We must attribute it 
mainly to the existence of large titled and leisurely 
_@lasses. If there be any advantage in an aristocratic 
grade, or in the realisation of large capitals in the 
hands of individuals, we must consider the reserve 
which marks our national manners as a drawback 
or deduction from it. No good is unmixed with evil, 
_and this is no exception from the rule. It is curious, 
however, to trace the operation of natural causes in 
moral affairs. In New Zealand, the young men who, 
had they remained at home, would have been as deli- 
eately reserved as any of their compeers, are roughing 
_ it contentedly in fustian jackets, hewing trees, build- 
ing houses, carrying luggage from the ships, and 
staking off potato gardens. No one there feels humi- 
liated by doing any thing which circumstances render 
Mecessary. When we see such things result when 
“the influences” are withdrawn, can we doubt that 
such things would still have been amongst us, if “the 
influences” had never existed! Geology shows us 
that various climates have prevailed on the spot of 
earth we now inhabit, and that in each case the appro- 
_priate plants and animals occupied the soil. Were it 
once more to become torrid, the calamites and equi- 
actacee of our coal beds would doubtless again arise 
by the banks of our streams, and the elephant would 
‘again roam through our forests. An institution seems 
to be not less certain in producing its effects upon the 
moral soil. The Anglo-Saxon nature, under a general 


equality of condition, becomes what we see it in 
America, in our large towns, and in our colonies } in 
the opposite state, it becomes what we see it in Bri- 
tish society at large. 


THE JEWELLER OF STRASBURG, 
Ly the ancient city of Strasburg, lived Stephen Lenoir 
and his family. That family was small—so small, 
indeed, as scarcely to deserve a collective appellation— 
its whole members consisting of Stephen Lenoir and 
his daughter Manon. Lenoir was a man of middle 
age, and by profession a working jeweller. He had 
learned his trade in Paris, which was his native place, 
and bore so high a character for skill, attention, and 
industry, as to receive more employment than he 
could well accomplish. Of course, so far as his work 
was concerned, Stephen was brought into frequent 
contact with various classes of the community, as he 
executed tasks both for professional and private em- 
ployers. Otherwise, he dwelt with his daughter in 
perfect solitude. In the midst of fellow-creatures, 
they associated with none. They had not only no 
friends, but even no acquaintances. Since Stephen 
Lenoir had arrived with his infant girl in his widowed 
arms, for fifteen long years, scarcely a human being, 
excepting the two settled inmates, had been seen 
within the walls of their little dwelling. What was 
the cause of this? Was it unsociableness of tempera- 
ment on the part of the jeweller? Partly so, perhaps ; 
but it arose still more from the sufficiency of what he 
possessed within to satisfy all his wishes, and occupy 
his thoughts. Manon and his business were to him 
all in all. Not a thought had he beyond these, at 
least after the loss of his wife, who had been the sun 
of his existence, and whose death cast a partial gloom 
over his whole remaining days. To Manon he was 
the kindest of fathers, and did for her in childhood a 
thousand kind offices, such as man seldom fulfils, 
being at once nurse, companion, and teacher. As 
she grew up to womanhood, she repaid him by be- 
coming in turn the guardian of his comforts, as well 
as by the gentleness and affectionate docility of her 
nature. Her comeliness, too, was remarkable, and 
endeared her the more to her father, from recalling 
to him the memory of his wife, of whom she was the 


image. 

Day by day, month by month, year by year, Manon 
tripped up and down her paternal habitation, or sat 
by her low court-window, carolling gaily, like a happy 
though a prisoned bird. The floors, the tables, the 
walls, the ceiling, and, in truth, every spot and corner 
of the apartment, which, with the exception of a little 
garret and a small room with a bed-closet, formed 
nearly their whole house, were clean in the extreme ; 
and the few table-utensils that were arranged on the 
walls, glittered like a river in the sun. Oft, indeed, 


Then her bird in the window occupied a portion of 
her time, for she not only fed her starling duly, but 
taught it to repeat the airs which she had caught 
from poor street-minstrels, and tamed it #o, that it 
spent much of its time close by her side. Manon 
had her knitting and her sewing to attend to, more- 
over, these being the only arts which she had been 
compelled to learn out of doors; and duly as the 
cathedral bell tolled the morning and mid-day hours, 
her round and smooth brow, with the brown tresses 
clustering about it, and the blue eyes sparkling be- 
neath, full of affection and cheerfulness, would be 
protruded within her father’s work-room, and the an- 
nouncement made, that she had the meal of the hour 
anon pass the years of her gir’ ing scarcel 
a thought amet | her own 


moment marked the career of her sire and herself. 
Stephen Lenoir was compelled, in a case of peculiar 
emergency, to take an assistant into his workshop. 
He was very averse to this proceeding, but a piece of 
elaborate work required from him could not be exe- 
cuted otherwise in due time. The task, too, could 
only be performed under his own eye, and, if not 
executed at all, a considerable loss would be the con- 
sequence. Now, money had become insensibly dear 
to Stephen—how dear, he had as yet no perfect con- 
ception. He had laid by a pretty large sum, and, 
having few legitimate objects to expend it upon, such 
as most men have for the most part in plenty, it had 
become prized by him for its, This growing ion 
had produced no perceptible change in his affection 
for his daughter, and perhaps it was with a view to 
her future comforts that he had at first taken pleasure 
in accumulating. However this may be, Stephen, on 
— felt a at the thought 

losing the large sum to be gained by the execution 
of the required work, that he mastered his reluctance 


did Manon cleanse and scour what was never soiled, | Stephen 


She was seventeen years old, when an event of some | ha 


to the admission of any one to the privacy of his house, 
and engaged an assistant for the term of a few weeks. 

This assistant chanced to be a young countryman 
of his own, travelling for the better acquirement of 
skill in his trade. Bertrand Lafont was not a youth 
of very striking ce, but still he was comely ; 
and his modesty and intelligence were calculated to 
win by degrees the affections of those around him. For 
several weeks he was daily in company with Manon at 
meals, and at other times also for brief periods ; and 
a mutual attraction between the two was the conse- 
quence. One day, when the absence of Stephen 
unexpectedly left them alone at dinner, Bertrand took 

almost to avow his affection, and did not find 
himself discouraged by its simple and innocent object. 
However, no further opportunity for an understanding 
between them parent until icular circumstances 
occurred, of a nature calculated to draw Manon’s 
attention entirely to another subject. 

Since the entry of Bertrand into the house, a change 
had been observed by her to come gradually over her 
father’s conduct temper. When he rose in the 
morning, it seemed as if his night’s rest had done him 
no . He looked and exhausted, and in the 
evening he would sit for hours in silence, as if brood- 
ing on some unpleasing subject. He was late in 
retiring to rest, and Manon even thought that she 
could occasionally hear ihe 
when her own first slumbers were over. She at 
thought that an unusually important task had brought 
with it unusual care and toil, and that he might be ill 
in body ; and she affectionately pressed him to attend 
to his health, and take additional repose. To her great 
pain, her advice was repulsed with peevishness, almost 
with harshness. ‘This was the first time in her life 
that she had found herself so spoken to by her father, 
and the gentle Manon dropped many a secret tear in 
consequence. Her grief was the ter, as her father 
grew worse day by day. When he was obliged to go 
out, she observed him though covertly, to cast uneasy 
and even suspicious looks both at Bertrand and her- 
self. The cause Manon could not guess at, or if she 
did guess at any cause, it seemed one quite inadequate 
to produce such effects. 

e morning all the symptoms of her father’s dis- 
temperament appeared to wated. He sent 
out Bertrand upon some errand or other of business, 
and immediately afterwards called Manon to him. 
She went, and found him in visible agitation. “Oh, 
Manon,” said he, taking her hand in his, “my own 
Manon, daughter of my poor Louise, would you, could 
you, deceive your father !” “Not for worlds,” returned 
the daughter, into whose eyes the sight of her father’s 
distress called immediate tears ; “not for worlds would 
I deceive you!” Stephen looked earnestly at her. 
“T cannot doubt you,” said he at length ; “ when I 
gaze at those innocent eyes, and think that they have 
ever beamed on me with duty and love. And yet, 
by night—and when you are away from my sight— 
oh, Manon, I have terrible thoughts.” The daughter 
was greatly shocked at this open avowal of distrust 
on her father’s part towards her. “Father, what 
have I done to incur suspicion from you?” said 
with swimming eyes. “Oh, dear father, some evi 
spirit suggests these thoughts! If you have seen aught 
amiss, tell me, and believe that your Manon will o 
you before all the world, and that she never could or 
ean do any thing to vex the parent she so loves.” 

was silent for a moment. He then 
kissed his daughter’s brow, and said, “ I believe you, 
Manon. Something has occurred to fret me. Go, 
my dear child, and think of this no more.” 
owever, matters were not mended sub: 4 
Stephen altered his strange conduct but for a short 
time, and then relapsed, and grew daily worse, so 
much so as to treat Manon with habitual harshness, 
Her consciousness of Bertrand’s affection could not 
make up to the r daughter for this alteration 
in her father’s behaviour—a change wrought in but 
a few short weeks. An open avowal of his love 
was finally made by Bertrand. It was made one 
day when he found Manon in tears, after her father’s 
temporary departure from the house. The simple 
girl made no attempt to deny that the young man 
possessed her affections, but said at the same time 
that she would never quit her father. “ We may live 
with him, or at least beside him, Manon,” replied the 
ang pr maiden sighed. “Once I could 
ve of such a thing, but not now, not now,” 
said she ; “and you too, Bertrand, you have friends 
and a home elsewhere.” “I can have no home hence- 
forth, no place worthy to be called a home, Manon, 
where you are not,” returned the youth warmly. He 
took on’s hand; it was not withdrawn from his 
grasp, and he a aay to draw such a picture of 
ible felicity for them, as made the poor girl’s heart 
Il almost to overflowing. The discourse of the pai 


however, was suddenly interrupted by the sound of 


an approaching footstep. They separated from each 
other’s cide a degree of confusion inseparable 
from the nature of their late converse. Stephen 
almost started when he saw them, For the first time 
he seemed to have been struck with the possibility of 
an attachment springing up between them. On that 
evening he was more thoughtful and gloomy than 


i next morning witnessed an unex and 
melancholy scene. Stephen Lenoir rose from break- 
fast, as he was in the habit of doing, and entered 
his workshop, fastening the door him, Imme- 


| | usual. 
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robbed of all! I am a beggar!” He upon 
Bertrand at the same time, and accused fiercely 
of the robbery. “Father! dear father!” cried the 
agitated Manon, cli to her t, “he is inno- 
cent! he is innocent!” Stephen turned upon 
his daughter, and shook her off violently. “ Be silent, 
shameless and unnatural girl! You are his accom- 


me, 
ld by Stephen, but 
at the same time calmly declared his innocence. He 
also addressed a word of solace to poor Manon, telling 
is appearance of mutual intelligence only 
served to irritate the jeweller more deeply. When 
the — came, he declared his conviction that he 
had been partially robbed several times by Bertrand, 
and at last had been stripped by him of all his earn- 
ings. In a voice husky from contending emotions, he 
also declared his belief that his own daughter was an 
accomplice in the crime. A shudder ran through the 
frames of all present at the charge. The solitary life 
of Manon had prevented any one from acquiring a 
rfect knowledge of her character, but her youth, 
tosany, and distress, would have moved the coldest 
heart to pity. However, Stephen Lenoir reiterated 
his accusation, and the final issue was, that Bertrand 
and Manon were taken into custody, and conducted 
to prison. 

e examination of Lenoir brought out the fol- 
lowing statement. ‘The fruits of his savings were 
kept by him in a small strong box in his work- 
shop. Soon after he had taken Bertrand Lafont as 
his assistant, he had missed a portion of his money. 
At this he was surprised beyond measure, being unable 
to conceive in what way it had disa . He at 
the very first cnageetell Bertrand ; but on a second 
robbery taking place, which must have been effected 
between night and morning, he could not but con- 
clude, that if Bertrand was the plunderer, he must 
be assisted, as he did not sleep in the house, by one 
who did sleep there. ‘The idea of Manon being con- 
cerned, however (Stephen said), had been originally 
rejected by him with horror, until a third robbery by 
night forced the suspicion strongly upon him. Yet 
he could not make up his mind to the belief that his 
child would injure him in thought or deed. At length, 
his strong box was plundered between night and morn- 
ing of all that remained in it ; and having discovered 
on the previous evening that a private correspondence 
existed between Manon and Bertrand, he been 
driven to the conviction of the truth. Hence the 
exposure of the pair. In answer to questions from 
the magistrate, Stephen stated that the box had always 
been opened without violence, though he had regularly 

t the key in security in his bedroom. 

The magistrate admitted that the circumstantial 
evidence seemed strong against Bertrand and poor 
Manon. With what conflicting emotions Stephen 
Lenoir’s breast was agitated on that night, when he 
returned alone to his home, we shall not attempt to 
describe. Sometimes his wrath and avarice were in 
the ascendant, and at other times he wept bitterly, 
and was on the point of mening seh to bring his chi 
back to her home, and beseeching her pardon. At 
length, he felt the necessity of ~ and thought to 
secure it by a draught of spirits. He took a large one, 
and in replacing the glass, the tremulous state of his 
nerves was shown by his allowing it to fall and be 
shivered to pieces. He then went to bed, and slept. 
It was b morning when he awoke to a conscious- 
ness of what had passed. Slowly and sadly he was in 
the act of rising, when he became conscious of stiff- 
ness and pain in one of his feet. Throwing off the 
be it covered with clotted 

large wound was the cause. Reflecting with sur- 
prise and alarm upon this accident, he remembered 
the fall of the glass. But at that time his foot had 
been covered by a thick shoe. The shoe was Bad 
bed-side ; he took it up, and found not the sli 
mark upon it. Stephen lay back on his couch in 
thought. Suddenly a strange idea occurred to him. 
He started hurriedly from his bed, and rushed to the 
small retired closet whence he had taken the spirits 
on the night before. On the floor of it he saw the 
broken glass. The largest piece had blood upon it. 
He must have been there in the night, and necessarily 
in his sleep! Wildly Stephen ed about him, and 
grasped a board which covered a small recess in the 
. ‘The board came away in his hands, and there 
he beheld his hoarded money lying—the stores of 
which he had been deprived ! he knew those 
coins ; he required not to countthem. “My Manon ! 
my innocent Manon!” cried 6 ay striking his 
forehead ; “ the boy! y ! My own base 
and sleepless avarice has the plunderer of my 


office of the magistracy, believed that they saw a man 
misfortunes. But soon the 


| —was noised abroad, and all were glad at the surprising 


and almost accidental e ion of the young 
nm ir’s grey hai t uu 

morni st the feet of his own child, and how'the 
gentle Manon embraced his neck, and besought him 
to take comfort. Nor shall we endeavour to paint 
how beautifully Manon blushed through her tears, 
when her penitent father placed her hand in that of 
Bertrand, and said, “ My son, if you truly forgive me, 
we shall part no more !’ 

This, gentle reader, is a story as true as the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN 
AMERICA. 


JAMEs MontTGomERY, a person skilled in the manu- 
facturing of cotton, left his native country (Scotland) 
in 1836, to find employment among the factories of 
the United States; and being engaged as superin- 
tendant in certain mills at Saco, in Maine, he may be 


presumed to have formed a pretty accurate idea of 
\the process of manufacturing in that country. To 


render the information which he has acquired useful, 
he has, at the solicitation of friends, drawn up, and 
published in a convenient form, an account of the 
cotton manufacture as practically conducted in Ame- 
rica.* As this subject must be ne to a num- 
ber of our readers, we propose to aid Mr Montgomery 
in the diffusion of his carefully collected information, 
by giving a few condensed details from his volume. 

The cotton manufacture in the United States, which 
is now a formidable rival to that of Great Britain, 
has altogether come into existence since 1790. All 
the attempts to introduce it previous to ers 
were fruitless ; and it was not till a person, skilled in 
the prosecution of the art in England, carried his ex- 
perience to the American market, that it began on a 
proper or ‘flourishing footing. The individual here 
referred to was Mr Samuel Slater, a young man who 
had been bred under Mr Strutt at Milford, near 
Belper, in Derbyshire. First as an apprentice and 
then as a superintendant, both as respects the making 
of machinery and in the manufacturing department, 
he acquired a complete knowledge of the Arkwright 
mode of spinning; and when he heard by report that 
the States of North America were offering bounties 
for the introduction of the art, he resolved on pro- 
ceeding thither, and give the land of his adoption all 
the benefit of his practical knowledge and enlarged 
experience. He knew that it was impossible to take 
any patterns or drawings along with him, as the 
government restrictions were very severe, and the 
customhouse officers scrupulously searched every 
senger for America. aving, however, carefully 
studied the whole mechanism of the factory, and fixed 
the remembrance of it in his memory, he baffled this 
contemptible restriction ; and coneyng his designs in 
his head across the Atlantic, he landed at New York 
in 1789. Here he met Messrs Almy and Brown, two 
individuals who were anxious to secure his services ; 
and proceeding to Pawtucket, he immediately com- 
menced making machinery, principally with his own 
hands. Such was his activity, that, “on the 20th of 
December 1790, he started three cards, drawing and 
roving, together with seventy-two spindles, entirely 
upon the Arkwright — .” Never were efforts 
more signally successful. In fourteen months, Mr 
Brown informed the secretary of the Treasury that 
machinery and mills could be erected in one year to 
supply the whole United States with cotton yarn, and 
thus render its importation unnecessary. 

In 1798, Mr Slater entered into | ere with 
some manufacturers (the daughter of one of whom he 
had married), under the firm of Samuel Slater and 
roe e built his second mill on the east side 
of the Pawtucket river, and was proprietor of one- 
half the stock. From this mill proceeded many young 
men skilled in the craft of manufacturing, and by that 
means his improvements were widely spread over the 
country, so that the business has from that time to 
the present been rapidly extending over the United 
States. Mr Slater’s business was so prosperous, that 
about the year 1806 he invited his brother, Mr John 
Slater, to come to America, and he in all probability 
brought with him a ae of the most recent 
improvements made by English spinners. The now 
flourishing vil of Slatersville in Smithfield was 
then projected, in which John Slater embarked as a 
_— and in June of the same year he removed to 

mithfield as superintendant of the concern. In the 
spring of 1807 the works were sufficiently advanced 
spinning ; and up till the present time they have 
been under the man ent of that gentleman, in an 
uninterrupted state of improvement. About 1814, the 
power-loom was added to the process of spinning, by 
means of patterns ee a Mr Gilmour from 
G , and who was invi Mr John Slater to 
Smithfield. Besides making and bringing the 
looms into operation, Mr Gilmour introduced the ma- 
chine for dressing the warp, and also the hydrostatic 
press for pressing and packing cloth. Gilmour, we are 
told, was a man of great mechanical genius, but ne- 
glected to turn his talents and opportunities to ac- 


* A Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufacture of the United 
States of America. Glasgow: John Niven, Jun.; Whittaker and 
Co., London. 1840. 


count, and at his death left his family in poor circum» 
stances. The Slaters seem to have been men of quite 
a different stamp, being not only ingenious, but 


and persevering. 

in 1790, the cotton manufacture has attained to a 
great standing in the United States. The factories are 
now established in a very great number of places ; but 
there are three divisions in particular which may be de- 
nominated the principal manufacturing districts. The 
first comprehends Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and the eastern parts of Massachusetts ; the second, 
or middle district, includes the western parts of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; the third, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c. Massa- 
chusetts, taken altogether, is the chief field of the 
cotton manufacture, and its chief manufacturing town 
is Lowell. According to the report of a committee 
appointed by Congress in 1832, to inquire into the 
Pp’ s of spinning and of the manufacture of cotton 

the number of mills in twelve states was 795, 
of spindles 1,246,503, of power-looms 33,506 ; of males 
employed in the manufacture 18,539, females 38,927— 
total employed, 57,466. Since these facts were ascer- 
tained, both the spinning and weaving of cotton have 
largely increased. Mr Montgomery mentions that 
“the amount of capital invested in manufactures in 
Massachusetts in 1831 was 12,891,000 dollars ; in 1836 
it had inereased to 14,369,719 dollars, being nearl 
12 per cent. in the space of only five years ; but al- 
lowing the rates of increase since 1831 to be 10 per 
cent. all over the Union, the amount of capital now 
invested in the cotton manufacture cannot be less 
than 45,000,000 of dollars, equal to 1.9,375,000 ster- 
ling, being about a fourth part of the capital invested 
in the cotton manufacture of Great Britain.” 

Lowell, as we have already mentioned, is the prin- 
cipal manufacturing town in the United States, or, as 
it may be called, the Manchester of America. Asa 
place of such importance is pee iarly deserving of 
notice, we shall extract the following account, which 
is quoted from the Lowell Journal, a weekly news- 


paper :— 

“ The territory of Lowell is about four miles, 
and contains upwards of fifteen thousand inhabitants,* 
About eighteen years ago the whole of this was owned 
by a few honest farmers, who obtained subsistence for 
themselves and families by the cultivation of this com- 
paratively barren spot, and the fish they caught in 
the Merrimack and ¢ Concord rivers ; and being situ- 
ated at the confluence of these two rivers, was called 
Chelmsford Neck, and originally by the Indians, Wa- 
maset. 

For centuries it lay with its vast resources slumber- 
ing in its bosom, unsuspected and unknown. But the 

rit of improvement came, and its touch, like that of 
the magic wand, has turned this seeming wilderness, 
not simply into a fruitful field, but into a busy, enter- 
prising, and city. 

In 1819, Kirk Boot, Esq., a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, explored this place in the habit of a hunter. 
He discovered its resources, and immediately, in com- 
pany with several other rich merchants of that city, 
purchased the land and water privileges. 

They were se ey by the name of tho Pro- 
prietors of the Locks and Canals on Merrimack river, 
and commenced operations by digging a canal from 
the Pawtucket Falls, easterly one mile and a h: 
where it emptied itself into the Concord river. ‘T 
canal is sixty feet wide, and carries in depth eight feet 
of water. is is their grand canal; lateral branches 
are cut, which the water to the several manu- 
factories, from which it is discharged into the Merri- 
mack or Concord rivers. ‘They then erected a large 
machine shop, and commenced building machinery. 
This company sell out the privileges to ne Ga 
companies, dig the canals, erect the mills, and bui 
the’machinery, all ready for being put in Meer 

do all this cheaper than any other company 
do it; and these are the only terms on which they will 
sell the privileges. 

The Locks and Canals Comey bees a capital of 
600,000 dollars, and employ about 500 workmen in the 
machine shop and otherwise. A part of their lands 
has been sold out to individuals at an enormous ad- 
vance on the original price. Land for which they paid 
20 or 30 dollars per acre, has been sold again for one 
dollar per square foot: there is still a portion of their 
land on hand unsold.—Kirk Boot, Esq., acted as their 
agent till his death in 1837. 

Lowell was incorporated in 1824 into a town dis- 
tinct from Chelmsford, and received its name from 
Francis C. Lowell, Esq., who was amongst the first 
to introduce manufactures in this place. There are 
now twenty-seven factories in operation, besides print 
works, bleacheries, &c., and there yet remain unoceu- 
pied privileges for nearly as many more: when 
are taken up, as in all probability they will, th 
then afford means of subsistence to other 20,000 
i ing the whole about 40,000. : 

A been lately cut, which furnishes 
sites A railroad of two 
tracts has been completed between Boston and Lowell, 
which is found to be of mutual advantage to both 
places, 


but especially to the latter. There is also a 
steam-boat plying between Nashua (another manufac- 


a 


t 
diately afterwards, however, he uttered a loud ery, 
and issned, exclaiming wildly, “I am robbed again— 
| | 
Lam robbed by my own flesh an ! 
t I will have it back, or, by the heaven above us, j 
both of you shall die on the scaffold!” The excited 
tones of Stephen had by this time caused some of the 
neighbours to mye 4 to the door. The jeweller called 
to them to bring the street police, which they were a 
| 
} 
q 
q 
hoards | 
Whoever saw and knew oe Lenoir on that 
: morning, as he rushed through the streets to the . 
diseased passion of avarice, had actually robbed Limself it appears there are now 20,000. 


— 
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turing place) and Lowell, a distance of fourteen miles, 
The total amount of capi 
turing purposes at Lowell, was, at t ning 
1839, about 9,000,000 dollars, equal to L.1,8 5,000 ster- 
place : a mac Pp 
railroad cars, engines, &c.; t employ 
in general upwards of 500 hands. Company No. 2 
a omit names) have five my cotton 
mills, besides print works ; they run 37 throstle 
spindles, work 1300 power-looms, and give employment 
and 637 males ; they make upon an 
220,000 yards of cloth per week, and use about 
50,000 Ibs. of cotton in the same time. Company 3 have 


they run 20,992 throstle spindles, 564 looms, employ 


Com 4 have two cotton mills; they run about 
11,776 hrost 

and 65 males, make about 100,000 yards of cloth, and 
use 40,000 lbs. of cotton, weekly. Company 5 cen 
run 


spin 
manufacture, 154 cotton and 70 looms, employ 
400 females and 200 males, make yards of carpet- 
ing, 150 rugs, and — yards of cotton cloth 
week. Company 6 have two cotton mills, run 11 
spindles, 352 looms, employ 460 females and 


404 employ 460 females and 70 males, and make 
125,800 yards 
extensive factories and a bleachery, run 31,000 throstle 
spindles, 910 looms, employ 1 females and 200 
males, and make about 200,000 yards of cloth weekly. 
Company 9 manufacture broad cloths and cassimeres, 
and have two mills and a dye-house ; they make 6300 
ards of broad cloth 
elegant factories, 
throstle spindles and 830 looms in 
operation; they employ 950 females and 120 males, 
and turn out 1 {000 yards of loth week . Besides 
principal establishments, may be added an ex- 
tensive powder mill, bleachery, flannel mills, cord and 
whip factory, planing machine, reed machine, flour, 
and saw mills, glass works, and a foundry. The 
t company above mentioned can furnish complete 
machinery for a mill containing 5000 throstle spindles, 
with weaving in proportion, in four months. 

We might abridge accounts of various other manu- 
facturing towns and villages in the States ; but we 
think the foregoing presents a fair specimen of the 
whole. It appears that the agent of power is almost 
universally water ; but to what extent this proves a 
saving is not shown by the author. Probably it is of 
little moment, in comparison with other items. The 
details which Mr Montgomery presents respecting 
the nature of the machinery employed, and charges 
of various kinds, in Great Britain and America, 
compose the bulk of the volume; but being purely 
technical, any notice of them here would be out of 
place. After giving a vast amount of information on 
these points, he arrives at the following generalised 
summary :— 

“The amount of goods produced is much greater in 


America than in Great Briain ; but the hours of labour 
are somewhat longer in the former than in the latter 


country. The cost of the buildings, machinery, &c.,is a 
great igher in America in Britain, as well 
as the ge rate of wages, particularly in the card- 


ing department. After comparing advantages 
and disadvantages of each, it appears that the British 
manufacturer can produce his goods at least 19 per 
cent. cheaper than the American. This, however, is 
more than neutralised by the c r rate at which 
the latter can purchase his cotton. circumstance 
of America being a cotton-growing country, will al- 
ways give to her manufacturers advan of which 
the British cannot generally avail themselves. 

In every description of in which the cost of 
the raw material exceeds the cost of production, the 

ican manufacturers have a decided advantage 
over the British. And they have availed themselves 
of this advantage to improve the quality of their 
goods ; as any person who has had an opportunity of 
comparing the domestics manufact' in the two 
countries, can have no hesitation in giving the pre- 
ference to those manufactured in America; and the 
experience of every British manufacturer engaged 
in producing this ription of goods has pai 
convinced him, that the superior vag | of Ame- 
rican goods is ea drivi im from every fo- 
reign market. this subject Mr William Gemmell 
of Glasgow states in his affidavit (as given in Mr 
Graham’s pamphlet on ‘The aes of the Tax on 
Cotton Wool’), that although was for several 
years in the habit of supplying Chili with cotton do- 
mestics, he has psc | been obliged to abandon the 
trade, in consequence of being unable to compete with 
the manufacturers of the United States. 

Hitherto the British have enjoyed a monopoly in 
the manufacture of fine goods; but the resources of 
the Americans will very soon enable them to compete 
successfully even in these. No people in the world 
are more enterprising, none more ready to pick u 
and avail themselves of every improvement by whi 
their interest is to be advanced; and there is no 


doubt, that, in a few years, they will &@ more 
economical method of getting up their bn ol @ more 
improved system of Sreseat management and con- 
Sven tho Geer grote, to compete 
even in to com 

with the British.” x 

In conclusion, it may be learnt from these observa- 
tions, were other evidence wanting, that the British 
cotton manufacture is but barely pre-eminent over 
that of the Americans ; and were latter a little 
more skilful and exact in a few points, they would at 
once, from being able to buy the raw material cheaper, 
competitors with the British. ‘I 
they ill ultimately attain the nicety in execution, of 
which they at present fall short, there can be no 
doubt ; but when this may happen is a question of 
for it might be retarded be 
nite period by the Americans finding a pro- 
fitable outlet to their agricultural produce, thereby 
throwing their capital into more remunerative chan- 
nels, raising the wages of their labourers. At 

resent, as it is, the American mill-spinners can with 

ifficulty keep up an efficient staff of skilled hands, in 
consequence of the temptation of high a among 
the agriculturists ; and it appears to us that Great 
Britam could not inflict a more deadly blow on the 
growing po of the manufactures of America, 
than inviting the exportation of agricultural produce 
from that country. This, however, involves specu- 
lations on which we have no wish to enter. 


SPONTANEOUS FIRES. 


Wirutn these few years it has been satisfactorily 
ascertained that fires occasionally occur from sponta- 
neous ignition—certain substances lying in a compact 
mass burst into a flame without any one at the time 
expecting such a catastrophe, and thus a serious con- 
flagration is originated, greatly to the surprise of all 
concerned. Several distressing burnings of ships at 
sea (generally when cotton formed the cargo), have 
lately taken place from this cause. Mr Abraham 
Booth, lecturer on chemistry, Hackney, has written a 
letter to the Lord Mayor of London, drawing his 
lordship’s attention to this important subject ; and for 
the sake of giving publicity to Mr Booth’s intelligent 
explanations respecting the spontaneous combustion 
of bodies, we extract the following passages from his 
communication :— 

“Permit me to draw your attention to a series of 
circumstances which, in my view, are the causes of 
mang Sons, for the origin of which no adequate cause 
can be assigned ; I allude to the phenomena of spon- 
taneous combustion. This subject is now attended 
with pum interest, from its having been proved 
that the co: ration which caused the destruction of 
her Majesty’s Ship Talavera, at Devonport, was owing 
to this circumstance. My attention was more parti- 
cularly called to the subject of spontaneous combus- 
tion in 1829, from the circumstance of the execution 
of a young man named James Butler, who was con- 
victed on a charge of setting fire to a floor-cloth 
manufactory. ter his execution I became ac- 
quainted with the details, and, after most closely and 
carefully investigating the subject, came to the con- 
clusion that he was an innocent victim of the law—in 
which view I was supported by my friend the late Dr 
Gordon Smith, then professor of medical ——- 
dence at London University College, Dr Birkbeck, 
and several other scientific men. 

In a letter to a public journal about that time, I 
drew attention to the variety of circumstances under 
which spontaneous combustion would take place (in 
all about forty instances); and I then felt that my 
researches and remarks might be of some benefit to 
the community, from the circumstance that they were 

inted and suspended on boards, as cautions against 
fire, in the different dockyards and other public esta- 
blishments in the kingdom. "Whether this reasonable 
precaution is now withheld, I know not. 

The cases under which spontaneous combustion of 
animal and le substances will take place, are 
such as no ordi sagacity can foresee, nor pru- 
dence prevent. In the official reported list of ) mond 
the majority of causes are unknown, whilst another 
large portion are only conjectural. The science of 
chemistry may, however, advantageously lend its aid ; 
and some of its investigations on the subject have 
been matters of high interest. The most memorable 
instance on record is that of a series of fires which 


he royal dockyard 
and hemp o 
at Brest was nearly destroyed by spontaneous com- 
bustion taking place in the ry epee when some 
pened some years ago, but that, conceiving it im- 
ible for the to take fire of themselves, they 
ith the for fear of being 
with negligence, accordingly. 
Thursday, July 3, i76b, fee, from 
sonbuilion, broke out in the rope-yard of the royal 


ief. It would be tedious to relate the other various 
circumstances under which s taneous combustion 


wool, turf, flour, saffron, and other vegetable sub- 
stances ; rags, oatmeal, charcoal ; woollen cloth and 
cotton goods ; roasted coffee and chocolate ; bales of 
woollen yarn or cloth, waste cotton or rags used in 
cleaning oil, paint, floor-cloth, pyrites, coal, &., al- 
though the subject is one of considerable importance 
in our domestic security. 

My object in this communication is to suggest to 

our lordship the desirableness of making the subject 

have referred to one of more general attention, and 
that, in order to prevent the so frequent recurrence 
of evils the most lamentable in our social and domes- 
tic economy, it would be extremely desirable that a 
code of cautions should be drawn up, explaining che- 
mically the circumstances under which a fire may 
take place, and which no ordi caution can pre- 
vent, whether in man i establishments, 
or even private houses.” 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
IN IRELAND. 


A GENTLEMAN of our city, high in legal function and 
in public respect, who lately made a tour in Ireland, 
has recalled our attention to the Temperance Move- 
ment in that country,” by sending to us a variety of 
recent documents connected with the subject, which 
he had been at the pains to collect for our use. He 
says, ina letter accompanying the enclosure, “ Depend 
on it, the change in lreland at present is most visible 
and important. In travelling through the country, I 
only once saw a person drunk on the roads ; and the 
state of the jails which I visited, in the districts for- 
merly most disturbed, abundantly attests the reality 
of the changed habits and improved morals and con- 
dition of the people. In Clonmell (county town of 
Tipperary) the average number of prisoners in former 
years was 500, now there are only 320; in Cork the 
numbers are reduced from 700 to 400. These facts 
speak for themselves, There has not been an execu- 
tion in Cork for six years, although the population of 
the county exceeds 800,000.” We feel that there is 
something very arresting in the testimony of our cor- 
respondent ; and it is supported from other quarters. 
The following is from the new work on Ireland by Mr 
and Mrs 8. C. Hall :— 

“In reference to the extent to which sobriety has 
spread, it will be almost sufficient to state, that during 
our recent stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June to 
the 6th of September 1840, we saw but six persons 
intoxicated ; and that for the first thirty days we had 
not encountered one. In the course of that month 
we had travelled from Cork to Killarney—round the 
coast ; returning by the inland route, not along mail- 
coach roads, but on a ‘jaunting-car, through byways 
as well as highways ; visiting small villages and popu- 
lous towns, driving through fairs, attending wakes 
and funerals (returning from one of which, between 
Glengariff and Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at least. 
a hundred substantial farmers, mounted); in short, 
wherever crowds were assembled, and we considered 
it likely we might gather information as to the state 
of the country and the character of its people. We 
repeat, we did not meet a single individual who ap- 
peared to have tasted spirits ; and we do not hesitate 
to express our conviction, that two years ago, in the 
same places and during the same time, we should have 
encountered many thousand drunken men. From first 
to last, we employed, perhaps, fifty car-drivers; we 
never found one to accept a drink; the boatmen of 
Killarney, proverbial for drunk insubordination, 


and recklessness of life, declined the whisky we had 
taken with us for the bugle-player, who was not 
‘ pledged, and after hours of hard labour, dipped a can 
into the lake and refreshed themselves from its waters. 
It was amusing as well as gratifying to hear their new 
reading of the address to the famous echo—‘ Paddy 
Blake, plase yer honour, the gintleman promises ye 
some coffee whin ye get home ;’ and on the Blackwater, 
a muddy river, as its name denotes, our boat’s crew put 


into shore, midway between Youghal and Lismore, to 


visit a clear spring, with the whereabouts of which they 


were familiar. The whisky-shops are closed or con- 


verted into coffee-houses ; the distilleries have, for the 
most part, ceased to work; and the breweries are 
barely able to maintain a trade sufficient to prevent 
entire stoppage. Of the extent of the change, there- 
foré, we have had ample experience ; and it is borne 


* Some account of this extraordinary movement was presented 
in No. 431, published in May last, being an extract from Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 
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of cloth, and use about 40,000 lbs. of cotton, weekly. | 
Company 7 have two mills, run 11,520 throstle spindles, PO] 
if 
| | 
took place at St Petersburg in 1780 and 1781, when 
a frigate, with several other vessels and houses, were 
' destroyed, supposed to have been the work of an in- 
' cendiary. A scientific commission was appointed by 
the Russian government to inquire into the subject, 
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out by the assurances of so many who live in towns as 
well as in the country, that we can have no hesitation 
in deseribing sobriety to be almost universal through- 
out Ireland. 4 
Mr and Mrs Hall speak hopefully of the continu- 
ance of the reformation, mentioning that there is now 
something disreputable in being a drunkard, and that 
there is a general sense of the advantages flowing from 
temperance. They also give their valuable testimony 
ing conservatives both in politics and religion) to 
the lute groundlessness of the idea that any —— 
to the state lurks in this moral reformation—an idea 
so gross and so ridiculous, that we should not, for our 
own part, have thought of as to it, if we had not 
found it noticed b y ow esteemed writers. Amongst 
other interesting facts, they narrate the following :— 
«“ We entered one day a cottage in a suburb of Cork: 
@ woman was knitting stockings at the door; it was 
as neat and comfortable as any in the most prosperous 
districts of England. We tell her brief story in her 
own words, as nearly as we can recall them. ‘My hus- 
band is a wheelwright, and always earned his guinea 
a-week: he was a good workman, and neither a bad 


man nor a bad husband; but the love for the drink | b 


was strong in him, and it wasn’t often he brought me 
home more than five shillings out of his one-pound- 
one on a Saturday night; and it broke my heart to 
see the poor childre too ed to send to school, to 

ing of the aeovell ok they had out of the 


little I could give them. Well, God be praised, he 
took the p ; and the next Saturday he laid 
twenty-one shillings upon the chair wae sit upon. Oh! 
didn’t I give thanks on my bended knees that night! 
Still, I was fearful it wouldn’t last, and I spent no 
more than the five shillings I was used to, saying to 
myself, Maybe the money will be more wanted than 


it is now. Well, the next week he brought me the | drunk 


same, and the next, and the next, until eight weeks 
eg et and, glory be to God! there was no chan 
for the bad in my husband ; and all the while he never 
asked me why there was nothing better for him out of 
his hard earnings: so I felt there was no fear of him ; 
and the ninth week when he came home to me, I had 
this table bought, and these six chairs, one for aye 
four for the children, and one for himself. And I was 
dressed in a new gown, and the children all had new 
clothes and shoes and i and upon his own 
chair I put a bran-new suit ; and upon his plate I put 
the bill and resate for them all—just the eight sixteen 
shillings they cost that I’d saved out of his wages, not 
knowing what might happen, and that always before 
went for drink. And he eried, lady and good 
gentleman—he cried like a babby; but ’twas with 
thanks to God: and now where’s the healthier man 
than my husband in the county Cork, or a a ier 
wife than myself, or dacenter or better-fed children 
than It is most such 
family will again sink into poverty and wretchedness. 
The documents pe by our correspondent 
are chiefly placards, issued n humble advocates of 
the cause, for the purpose of eeping up the nae | 
in its behalf. by * rude in form and style, an 
often sadl =o ey breathe the spirit of enthu- 
siasm, and we have no doubt must conduce to the 
object in view. One is in the form of a di e be- 
tween a teetotaller and a publican, the latter of whom 
is beaten out of all his objections to the cause in 
style. Another contains a song evidently designed as 
an imitation of the well-known one of “St Patrick ;” 
the following are the two concluding stanzas :— 


** How long these man-traps* kept it up 
To rob us of our money, 


honey. 

“No, Mr Malt, I hate your hog-wash 
I now have got my senses ; 

Keep you your poison—I'll keep my cash 
For family expenses.” 

Success to Reverend Father Matt, 

"We'll give him all his merit ; 

He’s done much more than old St Pat--- 
He's banish’d the evil spirit ! 

We'll drink his health in water clear, 
In tea and coffee, civil; 

But as for whisky, ale, and beer, 
They may go,” &c. 


The placard, of which this 
sion, is headed with the words “ 
letters ! 

“ Life of Mr Mathew,” + by the Rev. Mr Birming- 
ham, a brother of the same priesthood, supplies some 

i of the late proceedings of the Apostle of 
emperance. In external features they have been 
sufficiently remarkable. The public is generally aware 
that the movement for the first time att: notice 
in A 1839, till which time Mr Mathew had con- 
fined his exertions to Cork. In December he visited 


forms the conclu- 
LEMN Facts,” in 


. Limerick, wherethousands upon thousands of the coun- 


people assembled fo pay their vows of abstinence 
tae him. The streets became so densely crowded 
on this occasion, that several of the Scots 

lifted horse and man from the ground, an 
persons, eager to approach the reverend father, ran, for 
that purpose, “quietly and securely on the heads and 
shoulders of the vast assemblage.” A scene which soon 
after took place at Parsonstown was not less striking. 
“In front of the chapel was stationed & large bods 
of police, presenting a very fine and well-disciplined 


* Publicans. 
* ¢ Dublin, Milliken and Son; London, Longman and Co. 1840. 


were 
man 


ge | Mathew. Ina moment the advocate 


force ; outside these were the rifles, on bended knees, 
oppose the rushing multitudes ; whilst within and with- 
out this barrier, to keep the passages clear, the cavalry, 
‘in all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
with waving to the winds, moved up and down i 
slow and measured pace. Beyond, and as far along the 
streets as the eye could reach, were the co ted 
masses, swaying to and fro with every new impulse, 
and by their united voices producing a deep indistinct 
sound, like the murmur of the ruffied waters of the sea. 
Within the vicarial residence, and in strong contrast 
to the stirring scene without, sat the mild, unassuming, 
but extraordi man, round whom had collected 
this display of martial pomp and numerical force.” 
From Borrisokane, where he arrived unexpectedly, he 
designed to proceed as soon as he had inducted the 
few people of the place. ‘The news, however, of his 
being there spread in the country around. Multitudes 
threw aside the implements of their labour, and hur- 
ried to the town to enlist themselves under his banner. 
As each group was dispatched, he prepared to hurry 
away; but still another approached. “ Fatigued and 
reathless, men, women, and children hurried forward 
indiscriminately to take the pledge. Mr Mathew 
could not bring himself to disappoint such eagerness 
or damp such ardour. He was consequently obliged 
to remain ; and standing on a stone seat under a vene- 
rable more — than ever—he 
received in this small town, without any previous 
— having been given, seven or eight thousand 
souls. 

Mr Birmingham st ly of the mild and 
affectionate thie rman. Amongst 
those who came before him at Borrisokane, was one 
Paddy Hayes, a man noted for intemperance, his 
en moments greatly exceeding his moments of 
soberness. “I intimated this man’s + ns to Mr 

temperance 
ordered a ie to be cleared, and Paddy Hayes to 
be admitted. ith a smile in which benignity and 
confidence were mingled, he extended his hand to the 
nitent drunkard, saying—‘ Come forward, my poor 
ellow, you are worth waiting for. The ulant 
cast himself on his knees, with a ‘ Heavens bless you, 
Father Mathew,’ took the pledge, and received the 
blessing. ‘This man is now an industrious and exem- 
plary character.” 

At Nenagh, there was the usual of military 
force to ensure order. “With the sound of trumpet, 
each batch was admitted through a street or lane into 
an open area, where having taken the pledge, they 
withdrew by another way, and were succeeded by a 
fresh batch of applicants. On the day of Mr Mathew’s 
ministry in Nenagh, about twenty thousand persons 
ranged themselves under the peaceful standard of tem- 

rance.” At Galway, where he soon after preached, 

his labours in administering the pledge were much 
obstructed, notwithstanding all efforts to the contrary, 
by the vernable impatience of the countless pos- 
tulants. They could scarcely be restrained from using 
towards him what might be called a holy violence 
Notwithstanding these disorders, he here received 
about a hundred thousand converts in two days! In 
a progress which he made from Galway, by Loughrea, 
Portumna, Borrisokane, and Roscrea, the neighbour- 


d | ing population might be said to pour themselves en 


masse upon his way. The towns were in succession 
filled with vast multitudes waiting to be received b 

him, and already proving the steadfastness of their 
intentions, by abstaining from liquor and from every 

e to eighty thousand persons in the barrack- 
pred of _* hrea. As many more received it in 
the course of his — between Galway and Port- 
umna, at which i) the number was thirt 
thousand. On all these occasions, “he admonish 
the people on the nature of the promise they were 
about to make, and the inviolability with which it 
should be observed. He said to them that, when cast- 
ing off the yoke of intemperance, they should also 
abandon every other vice, such as rioting, faction- 
fighting, private combinations, illegal oaths, taking of 
fire-arms, serving threatening notices,&c. He exhorted 
them to forget religious animosities, to live in peace 
with all, to observe the laws of God and man, and to 
respect the powers that be, not from fear, but for con- 
science’ sake.” 

These events occurred so lately as last March. At 
the close of the month, he arrived in Dublin, in order 
to preach a sermon in behalf of a female orphan insti- 
tution. The whole of the tickets of admission to a 
church capable of containing six thousand persons 
were engaged two days beforehand. Vast multitudes 
filled the neighbouring streets during the whole time 
of the sermon. As he pronounced the text, “ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat,” he looked 
down affectionately on the orphans ranged beneath 
him. The sermon contained many passages of the 
purest eloquence. “If I were to pause,” said he, “to 


'Y | enumerate but the hundredth part of the many gene- 


rous deeds of 


performed even by the poorest of 
the poor, of whi 


I myself have witness, I 
would occupy the whole of the time which this dis- 
course should last. Permit me, however, to state one 
simple case of facts:—A 
streets a male infant, which she b it to me, and 


asked imploringly what she was to do with it. In- 
fluenced, unhappily, by cold caution, I advised her to 
give it to the wardens. It was then evening; 


on the ensuing morning, early, I found this poor woman 
at my door; she was a poor water-carrier; she cried 
bitterly, and said— I have not slept one wink all night 
for parting with that child which God had put in my 
way, and if you ee me leave, I will take him 
back again’ I was filled with confusion at the pious 
tenderness of this poor creature, and I went with her 
to the parish nurse for the infant, which she brought 
to her home with joy, exclaiming, in the very words of 
the prophet— Poor child, though thy mother has for- 
ee thee, I will not forget thee!’ Eight years 

ve elapsed since she brought to her humble ber 
that exposed infant, and she is now blind from the 
exposure and cold; and 

y may be seen t r water-carrier 

with her weary load, led Pr this little foundling boy. 
Oh, merciful Jesus, I would gladly sacrifice the w 
and power of this wide world, to secure to myself the 
glorious welcome that awaits this poor blind water- 
carrier on the great accounting day! Oh, what, 
compared to charity like this, the ermined robe, the 
ivory sceptre, the golden throne, the jewelled diadem !” 
The collection at this sermon amounted to the extra- 
ordinary sum of L.350. 

Mr Mathew appeared every day during the 
week in the space behind the Customhouse, to receive 
converts from intemperance. Notwithstanding bad 
weather, there was a large and enthusiastic atten 
and about seventy thousand took the pledge, “ amongst 
whom were persons of different religious persuasions, 
of every age and every rank, and a considerable number 
of the city constabulary and the military then stationed 


in Dublin.” 

ever moving beyon own unds ; 
being induced to go to Limerick, and finding success 
there, he was tempted to visit other places, till at 
length, during this year, he might be considered as, 
for the time at least, an itinerant advocate of the cause. 
His course through Ireland has every where been at- 
tended by the same moral phenomena—an almost uni- 
versal prostration of the Catholic people in his path, 
to signify before him their resolution henceforward to 
live a sober life. We find him, in September,” at 
Sandyford near Dublin, speaking of having then added 
two and a millions to the Cork Total Abstinence 
Society !—and these every where remarked as the most 
moral and peaceable of the community. On this oc- 
casion, he made some remarks on the consequences 
which naturally arise from an ps ree of money 

e people, he said, in the parishes where the society 
had existed for two y were astonished at the in- 
crease of their wealth. “‘The men have always some- 
thing to clothe their children, and to make their wives 
happy, and they have amar besides, a little to put 
into the savings’ bank. en I now travel through 
the country on Saturday evening, I am quite proud 
to see the working man walking home ba from 
market, with his basket or handkerchief under his 
arm, containing bread, and tea and sugar, for the use 
of his family at home, instead of returning, as he for- 
merly did, in a fit of beastly intoxication, with his big 
stick in his hand, ready to lay it on every person he 
met, or on his wife and children when he got home. 
The people are, besides, no longer afraid of the magis- 
trates and the police, and they now look upon them 
as their friends and protectors, instead of their per- 
secutors. When a policeman will now enter any of 
your dwellings in search of a culprit, you will have 
pe. he say ‘I am a teetotaller, and he will at once 
elsewhere.” 

At a previous visit to Dublin (in June), he was re- 
ceived with great honour at the seminary of Maynooth. 
For thirty miles round, the people flocked to that little 
town, to make sacrifice of their former habits in his 
présence. “ The chariot, the gig, the jaunt, the dray, 
the humble donkey-car, and the couch of sickness, at- 
tested the universality of the movement. In the im- 
mense multitude, not one man was intoxicated, not 
one word of anger or levity was heard ; and though 
infants, ay sens and infirm old people, were wedged 
— in dense confusion, not one accident occurred. 
All was deep — to mi- 
racles, and a sense of a’ and imposing so! ity. 
The gentry as well as the Priesthood 
as the people, knelt before him in humility, with bared 
heads, under the canopy of heaven.” In about twelve 
hours, 35,000 had taken the pledge on the streets. 
Eight professors in the college, and 250 students, joined 
the society on this occasion. The scene at their in- 
duction in the great hall is described as having been 
grand and impressive in an extraordinary degree.+ 

Such are the last accounts we have of the proceed- 
ings of Father Mathew. There can be no doubt, we 
think, that he has succeeded in spreading a moral 
epidemic through his native country. The whole 
symptoms, including the ~onees manifested in many 
instances to be touched by him for disease, lead to this. 
conclusion. It naturally seems strange that, where 
many zealous men formerly succeeded with difficulty 
in converting tens or twenties to temperance, this man 
should in a ~~ day bring his twenty or forty thou- 
sand into the fold, and seem to require nothing but 
time and continued health and strength, to reform a 
whole nation. But this wonder is entirely owing to 


* Supplement to Weekly Freeman's Journal, September 5, 1840+ 


+ Tribute to Father Mathew, 4 pages. 
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limited ideas we as yet haye of MORAL INFLUENCE. 
sentiments of benevolence, unmixed bya single 
particle of sordidness and selfis and conjoined 
with fair intellectual endowments and the gift of fluent 
oratory, form a power com: with which all others 
sink into insignificance. Men have all of them sor- 
rows to be sympathised with, aspirations to be directed 
and enco consciousness of error to be awakened 
and stimulated into good resolution: when the man 
possessing the above power comes before his fellows 
and addresses them on these points, not iyi g bh the 
words of his mouth, but by the example of his own 
cond: and by well-ti allusions to the things 
which form their religious faith, the effect is over- 
pepe. Theobald Mathew seems one of those rare 
ividuals whom nature has qualified to work such 
wonders. We are told that, ever since his becom- 
ing a clergyman, he has devoted himself to tasks of 
benevolence for his flock. Not only did he show that 
untiring zeal, for which the humble Catholic clergy 
are remarkable, in visiting the sick and comforting 
the afflicted, but he entered into the temporal con- 
= of his people, was noted for his willingness to 
me the executor of wills in behalf of widows and 
orphans, and was resorted to on all hands as an arbiter 
in 4 ge of ag kind. His charities were far be- 
d his means. He also acquired fame for a magni- 
t church which he built, and for obtaining a 
2 pier for the Catholic inhabitants of Cork. 
t is evident that the veneration to which these acts 
had entitled. him, would give him a great advantage 
in addressing the people on the subject of a vice which 
they could not but be sensible was most detrimental 
to all their best interests. The penetration of a supe- 
rior understanding gave him other advantages. Former 
perance preachers had caused their converts to sign 
the pledge. He saw that this was a dilatory process, 
repeatin fore & number at o 
who all sald it after him: thus he obtained for his 
cause the benefit of that mutual support and mutual 
fomentation which attends the bringing together of 
tt multitudes entertaining a common object. In 
very form of his pledge t was something em- 
phatic and impressive —“I promise, with the Divine 
assistance, as long as I shall continue a member of the 
Total Temperance Society, to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, except for medicinal Sy sacramental 
rposes ; ‘and to prevent, as much as possible, b 
lee and example, drunkenness in others.” When 
this has been said by the crowd of postulants, he ex- 
tends his hand over them, and pronounces a short 
prayer —“ May God Almighty bless you, and t 
strength and grace to keep this promise!” Then 
descends from his place, and signs each kneeling 
vo with the cross, in which sign alone, he adds, 
ean they hope to persevere and conquer. It ma 
ly be imagined that the first successes which Mr 
athew gained by these means would be followed by 
we and greater, until, even in his own limited 
be attributed to him. is notion once established 
amongst a people notedly excitable, and universal] 
under rong religious feeling, it is easy to see how his 
ple bodily presence in any district would be suffi- 
cient to prepare the inhabitants for abandoning 
drankenness. The first steps are in this, as in most 
other cases, difficult; but when a certain power has 
been attained, it can be easily exercised. Poftumna 
sinks before the influence which has already reduced 
Loughrea; and, after Portumna has fallen, Roscrea 
ean no more hold out, than it could have resisted the 
troops of General Ginkle after the surrender of 
: ere a conversion has been so sud and con- 
ducted in so wholesale a fashion, doubts od, arise 
as to its permanency. On this point we shall adduce 
the evidence of Mr Birmingham, During the two 
years that the society had existed up to April last, 
few, very few—TI might say none, comparatively 
- ng—have violated the pledge ; and these, for the 
most ut, 94 with sorrow remorse, have re- 
renew their promise. Our le,” he ad 
“have never been known to on matters 


We are not sufficiently sanguine to hazard a predic- 
tion on this point, but of course hope the best, and 
feel in the mean time able to say that the history of 
“revivals” is not unfavourable to the prospect of the 


Livingstone converted respectively b i 
sermon, it is on record that many au 
or bred steadfast religious impressions. The same 


converts of the succeeding Sarre and indeed of al- 


_ Most e other set of persons brought under reli- 


frenzy, to call it so, which Father Mathew has ex- 
cited, will remain in a goodly twilight state at least, 
during the future times of Ireland. 


LOUIS-PHILIP—HIS LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES. 
CONCLUDED. 
Ar the termination of the previous paper, we left the 
Duke of Orleans and his two younger brothers pur- 
suing a journey of difficulty and danger through the 
western wilds of the United States, and we now con- 
tinue the narrative of their adventures. 

At Chilocothe, the duke found a public house me 
by a Mr M‘Donald, a name well known to the early 
settlers of that place ; and he was a witness of a scene 
which the progress of morals and manners has since 
rendered a rare one in that place, or, indeed, through- 
out the well-regulated state of Ohio. He saw a fight 
between the landlord and some one who frequented 
his house, in which the former would have suffered, if 
the duke had not interfered to separate the com- 
batants. The second in command, who distinguished 
himself at the battles of Fleurus and Jemappes, per- 
formed, in the ancient capital of the north-western ter- 
ritory, the office of mediator between two rival powers! 

At Zanesville the party found the comfortable cabin 
of Mr M‘Intyre, whose name has been preserved in 
the =p memory, and whose house was a favourite 
place of rest and refreshment for all the travellers who 
at this early period were compelled to traverse that 
part of the country. At Pittsburg the travellers 
rested several days, and formed an acquaintance with 
some of the inhabitants, and particularly with General 
Neville, so well known for his respectability and 
amiable qualities. They met there Mr Brackenridge, 
Judge Brackenridge, whose peculiar cha- 
racteristics were equally visible in his rambling satire 
called “Modern Chivalry,” and in his personal eccen- 
tricities, both as a lawyer but 
withal a man of genius, of unquesti probity, and 
of much intelligence. 

From Pittsburg the party travelled to Erie, and 
thence down the lake shore to Buffalo. At Catta- 
raugus, they found a band of Seneca Indians, to 
whom they were indebted for a night’s hospitality ; 
for there were then few habitations but Indian wig- 
wams upon the borders of our internal seas, and still 
fewer vessels, except birch canoes, which sailed over 
their waves. Among this band was an old woman, 
taken prisoner many a long year before, and now 
habituated to her fate, and contented with it. She 
was a native of Germany, and yet retained some re- 
collection of her native language and country ; and 
the faint, though still abiding, feeling which con- 
nected her present with her past condition, led her to 
take an interest in the three young strangers who 
talked to her in that language and of that country, 
and she exerted herself to render their short residence 
among her friends as comfortable as possible. The 
chief assured the travellers that he would be person- 
ally responsible for every article they might intrust 
to his care; but that he would not answer for his 
people unless this precaution was used. Accordingly, 
every thing was deposited with the chief, sad 
bridles, blankets, clothes, and money ; all which being 
faithfully produced in the morning, the day’s journey 
was commenced. But the party had not proceeded far 
= their route, when they missed a favourite dog, 
which they had not supposed to be included in the 
list of contraband articles, nouns a deposit in this 
aboriginal custom-house, and erefore left it at 
liberty. He was a singularly beautiful animal ; and 
having been the companion in imprisonment of the 
two younger brothers at the Castle of St Jean, they 
were much attached to him. The duke immediatel 
returned to seek and reclaim the dog, and the chief, 
without the slightest enrbarrassment, said to him, in 
answer to his representations, “If you had intrusted 
the dog to me last night, he would have been read 
for you this morning, but we will find him.” An 
he immediately went to a kind of closet, shut in by a 
board ; and on his removing this, the faithful animal 
leaped out upon his masters. The travellers pursued 
their way to Buffalo, and there crossed to Fort Erie, 


t, | and then repaired to the Fall of Niagara on the Cana- 


dian side, the state of the country on the American 
side intercepting all direct communication between 
‘proceeded 
‘rom the to 
through a country sod, in a state of nature, and by 
me rather than roads, which to this day seem to 
ish Louis-Philip with his beau ideal of all that is 
marshy and difficult, and even dangerous, in travel- 
ling. In one of the worst parts of this worst of roads, 
they met Mr Alexander Baring. , the present Lord Ash- 
burton, whom the duke had known at Philadelphia, 
where he had married a daughter of Mr Bingham. 
They now continued their route to Geneva, where 
they procured a boat and embarked upon the Seneca 
Lake, which they ascended to its head ; and from here 
they made their way to Tioga Point, upon the Sus- 
que —each of the travellers carrying his 
mses for the last twenty-five miles, upon his 
load was no doubt heavy, and the task laborious, 
but I am strongly inclined to believe,* that the bur- 
this 


* It is necessary to remind the reader that the bulk of 
the work of an Ame- 


rican author, entitled ‘‘ France, its King and Court.” | 


— 
den which Louis-Philip now bears is more Ps 
than the weight whieh the Duke of 
thro and ver the 

hannah. m Tioga, the part the 

in a boat to Wilkesbarre, and ane they crossed the 
country to Philadelphia. 

I have found in a French publication a letter dated 
from Philadelphia, the 14th of August 1797, written 
by the Duke de Montpensier to his sister, the Princess 
Adelaide of Orleans, in which he describes the inci- 
dents and impressions of this journey. Having ascer- 
tained from the proper quarter that this letter is a 
genuine one, I have thought that an extract from it 
would not be unacceptable ; and here it follows :— 

“TI hope you received the letter which we wrote 
you from Pittsb two months since. We were 
then in the midst of a great journey, that we finished 
fifteen days ago. It took us four months. We tra- 
velled, during that time, a thousand leagues, and 
always upon the same horses, except the last hundred 
leagues, which we performed partly by water, a | 
on foot, partly upon hired horses, and partly by the 
stage, or public conveyance. We have seen man 
Indians, and we remained several days in their 
country. They received us Herod ey kindness, and 
our national ¢ ter contributed not a little to this 
good reception, for t love the French. After 
them, we found the Falls of Niagara, which I wrote 

ou from Pittsburg we were about to visit, the most 
interesting object upon our ea 4 It is the most 
rising and majestic spectacle I have ever seen. 
It is a hundred and thirty-seven (French) feet high ; 
and the volume of water is immense, since it is the 
whole river St Lawrence which precipitates itself at 
this place. I have taken a sketch of it, and I intend 
to paint a gouache from it, which my dear little sister 
will certainly see at our tender mother’s ; but it is 
not yet commenced, and will take me much time, for 
truly it is no small work, 

To give you an idea of the agreeable manner in 
which they travel in this country, I will tell you, my 
dear sister, that we passed fourteen nights in the 
woods, devoured by all kinds of insects, after being 
wet to the bone, without being able to dry ourselves ; 
and eatin pork, and sometimes a little beef, and 
corn bread. 

On their return to Philadelphia, the brothers found 
their finances so exhausted, that or could not quit 
the city during the prevalence of the yellow fever. 
But their mother having recovered a part of the pro- 
perty of the family, hastened to send them the neces- 
sary resources; and in September they undertook 
another excursion, which this time led them to the 
eastern of the United States. They p 
to New York, and thence by the Sound to Providence 
and Boston. In this metropolis of New England 
they remained some time, greatly satisfied with the 
hospitality and kindness of the inhabitants. Louis- 
Philip yet speaks of General Knox, Colonel Pickering, 
Mr Otis, and others, whom he met here. They con- 
tinued their journey by the way of Newburyport and 
Portsmouth, to Portland ; and from this place 
they returned to Boston, and thence took the route 
b Hartford, New Haven, and New London, to New 

ork. Governor Clinton, Judge Jay Colonel Burr, 
and Colonel Hamilton, appear to have been well 
known to Louis-Philip. 

While at New York, the brothers learned from the 
public papers that a new law had just decreed the 
expulsion of all the members of the Bourbon family 
yet remaining in France from that country ; and that 
their mother had been deported to Spain. Their 
object was now to join her ; but, owing to their pecu- 
liar circumstances, and to the war between England 
and Spain, this object was not easily attained. To 
avoid the French cruisers upon the coast, they deter- 
mined to repair to New Orleans, and there to find a 
conveyance for Havana, whence they thought they 
could reach the mother country. They set out, there- 
fore, for Pittsburg on the 10th of December 1797 ; 
and upon the fatigued with travelling on horse- 
back, they purchased a n, and, harnessing their 
horses to it, and placing thei luggage within, ~ 
continued their route more comfortably. They arriv 
at Carlisle on Saturday, when the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country appeared to have entered the 
town for some p of business or pleasure, and 
drove up to a public-house, near which was a tro’ 
for the reception of the oats which travellers might 
be bar yr to give their horses, without putting them 
into stable. A quantity of oats was procured by 
the party, and poured into the trough ; and the bits 
were taken from the horses’ mouths, to enable them 

n, looking round him ; when the horses being 
one frightened, ran away with the waggon, which, 
over a stump, was upset and broken. The 
Take was thrown out, and somewhat injured. In early 
ife, he had luckily been taught a little of every thing ; 
and, among other acquirements, he was able to open 
a vein quite oupe'e- He is said to carry a lancet 
with him in all his excursions, and an incident of 
recent occurrence shows that this precaution is a wise 
and humane one. 

Louis-Phili perceived that his situa- 
tiém required he should be bled ; and making his way, 
as he best could, to the tavern, he requested permis- 
sion of the landlord to perform the operation in his 
house, and to be furnished with linen and water. The 


family was kind, and supplied him with every thing 
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ehgious discipline or doctrine, an 
they look upon their pledge asa religious engagemen 

in the of Which the believe thefr honoum 
their national character, and [the good of] their souls 
to be deeply involved. Again, the multitudes will 
sustain each other by their example. Experience, also, 
has made them taste the bitter fruits of intemperance : | 
it will now make them feel and appreciate the com- 
forts, the happiness of temperance ; and this will be 
another powerful induceme j i | 
| 
ng permanent, at least to a considerable | 
extent. Of the five hundred persons at the Kirk of 
Shotts in Scotland, and the thousand at a particular | 
@ in the north of Ireland, wi role 
F | 
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he required ; and he soon relieved himself by losing 
a quantity of blood. The circumstances, however, 
attracted general attention, in consequence of 

and of the injury to the 


oceur- 
rence of auto-phlebotomy; and a large crowd had 
reilected in the tavern to watch the result of the 
operation. About this period, the New England 
states were sending out those swarms of emigrants to 
Ohio, who went to lay down the forests before them, 
and to build up their fortunes in the west. Louis- 
Philip speaks lish as well as an American or an 

lishman, and no accent would betray that he was 
a Frenchman. It is probable, the curious spectators 
thought he was a Yankee doctor, going to the west 
to establish himself, and to vend skill and 
galenicals. A tly well satisfied with the sur- 
gical ability which the new Esculapius had just dis- 
played, they proposed to him to remain at Carlisle, 
mf to commence there his professional career, pro- 
mising to employ him, and assuring him that his 
prospect of success would be much more favourable 
than in the regions beyond the mountains. 

When our party reached Pittsburg, they found 
the Monongahela Coo ; but ultimately the travel- 
lers continued their vo and met with but one 
sinister accident. By the inattention of the helms- 
man, the boat struck a tree and stove in her bows. 
All the crew, princes and hired men, went to work ; 
and after twenty-four hours mages were re- 
paired, and they reached New Orleans in safety, on 
the 17th of Feb 1798. 

From this cit ey embarked on board an Ame- 
rican vessel for Havana ; and upon their passage the 
were boarded by an English frigate, under Frenc 
colours. Until the character of the cruiser was ascer- 
tained, the three brothers were apprehensive that they 
might be known and conducted to France. However, 
when it was discovered, on one side, that the visiter 
was an English ship, and, on the other, that the three 

oung passengers were the princes of the house of 
Orleans confidence was restored, and the captain 
hastened to receive them on board his vessel, where 
he treated them with distinction, and then conducted 
e wanderers attempted in vain to get a passage 
to Europe. Notwithstanding their pdt at being 
obliged to live out of France, they would have been 
contented in obscurity, if they could have obtained 
the means of an honourable subsistence. Their recep- 
tion by the Spanish authorities, and the inhabitants 
of Havana, gave them some hopes ; but the court of 
Madrid disappointed them by forcing them to quit 
the island of Cuba. The brothers now senosel to 
the English Bahamas, where they were kindly received 
by the Duke of Kent, who, however, did not feel 
authorised to give them a pas to England in an 
English frigate. They were not discouraged, but sailed 
in a small vessel to New York, whence an English 
ket carried them to Falmouth, and they arrived 
in London in February 1800. The duke still desired 
most earnestly to see his mother, and the Engli 
government allowed him to take passage in a frigate 
to Minorca. The war between Spain and Eng’ 
threw many obstacles in the way of the interview 
between the duke and his remaining parent, and he 
was obliged to return to England without seeing her. 
He then established himself, with his brothers, at 
Twickenham, on the banks of the Thames, where 
he gained the esteem of all who knew him. Durin 
his stay in Great Britain at this period, he visi 
many parts of the country, and studied with great 
zeal its political economy and laws. The Duke of 
Montpensier died in the year 1807. Count Beaujolais 
was in feeble health, and was ordered by the English 
physicians to visit a warmer climate. The duke 
accompanied him to Malta; from thence to Sicily ; 
but before their arrival at the latter place, the young 
ince died. At Mahon, after many adventures, the 
uke had the — of meeting his mother, 
from whom he had been separated sixteen years. 

A brighter day was now dawning on the house of 
Orleans. In November 1809, the duke was married 
at Palermo to the Princess Amelia, daughter of the 
King of Sicily, and of exceedingly estimable character. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the Duke of Orleans re- 
turned to Paris, and enjoyed the happiness of findi 
himself in a country which had not forgotten his 
former services. On the return of Napoleon in 1815, 
he sent his family to England, and was ordered by 
the king, Louis X VIIT., to take command of the arm 
of the north. He remained in this situation until 
the 24th of March 1815, when he gave up the command 
to the Duke of Treviso, and went to Join his family 
in England, where he again fixed his residence at 
Twickenham. On the return of Louis XVIII. after 
the Hundred Days, an ordinance was issued, authoris- 
ing, according to the charter, as it then stood, all the 
princes of the blood to take their seats in the Chamber 
of Peers ; and the duke returned to France in Septem- 
ber 1815, for the purpose of being present at the 
session. Here he distinguished himself by a displa: 
of liberal sentiments, which were so little agreeab! 
to the administration, that he returned again to Eng- 
land, where he remained till 1817. He now returned 
to France, but was not again summoned to sit in the 
Chamber of Peers, and remained therefore in private 
life, in which he displayed all the virtues of a good 
father, a good husband, and a good citizen. 

The education of his family now deeply engaged his 


attention. His eldest son, the Duke of Chartres (now 
Duke of Orleans), was instructed, like his ancestor 
Henry IV., in the public institutions of the country, 
and distingui himself by the success of his studies. 
The family of Louis-Philip was ever a model of union, 
morals, and domestic virtues. Personally simple 
in his tastes, order and economy were combined with 
a magnificence becoming his rank and wealth, for the 
restoration of his him in a state 
of opulence. The protector of fine arts, and the 
tron of letters, his superb palace in Paris, and his 
elightful seat at Neuilly, were ornamented with the 
productions of the former, and frequented by the dis- 
inguished men of the age. 

e events of the revolution of 1830 need not here 
be related ; it is sufficient to state that, on the abdi- 
cation of Charles X., the Chamber of Deputies invited 
the Duke of Orleans to assume the executive power, 
under the title of Restepensqnaenss of the kingdom ; 
and in a few days afterwards he was offered the vacant 
throne. Having taken the required oath to the con- 
stitution, he was proclaimed king, under the title of 
Louis-Philippe. It is not our desire to enter upon any 
account of his political conduct since his accession to 
the throne. It has been marked by ~~ prudence, 
love of order and peace, and a wish for gradual 
meliorations and improvement. 

Though considerably advanced in life, his con- 
stitution is vigorous, and there are no marks of de- 
clining years about him. His frame is bulky, but 
there is much ease in his movements, and his whole 
carriage is marked by that happy address which 
good taste and en pee society in which he has 
moved, have enabled him to acquire. He belongs 
to that small class of men, the individuals composing 
which you cannot meet in a crowd or pass in the 
street, without turning round to regard them, and in- 
voluntarily asking yourself who they are. He speaks 
and writes English as fluently as any Englishman or 
American, and possesses a familiar knowledge of most 
modern languages. He is very ready in conversation, 
and ve great tact and judgment in his observa- 
tions. In the execution of his public duties, he is 
said to be prompt and active, and, it is known, he 
exercises a degree of control over his ministry which 
neo goes beyond the bounds of constitutional mo- 
narchy. 

The court of France, under the auspices of the 
ueen, is acknowledged to form a pattern for royalty. 
e ae year of her marriage has just ex- 
pired, and she and her husband, once poor, are now 
at the summit of human power, with a most interest- 
ing family of seven children, and, as is known to every 
body, with the warmest attachment to each other. 
In the bitterness of French political discussions— 
and bitter enough bg | are indeed—no whisper of 
calumny has ever been heard against the queen ; and 
one who could bor through this ordeal, has nothing 
more to dread from human investigation. A kinder 
and more anxious mother is nowhere to be found ; and 
she is a sincere believer in the Christian religion, and 
devout in the performance of its duties. Her charity 
is known throughout the country, and appeals for the 
distressed are never made to her in vain. In the per- 
formance of her duties, while her bearing is 
what the nature of her position requires, there is a 
kind affability which seems continually seeking to 
put all around her as much at their ease as ower. 

The king’s sister, the Princess Adelaide, forms a 
part of the royal family, and she is said to be one of 
the most devoted sisters that brother ever possessed. 
It would seem like panegyric were I to report to you 
the = opinions which this elevated lady has won 
for herself. In the qualities of head and heart, all 
who know her award to her the meed of praise. Re- 
ligious, charitable, exemplary, she is one of those who 

orn high places by higher virtues. 

The Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of the king, 
and the heir of the monarchy, is now about thirty 
years of age. He is a young man above the middle 
stature, and of rather a slender form. But he is well 
made, with a symmetrical figure, and he is one of the 
most graceful men I haveever seen. His countenance 
is remarkably handsome, and there is something very 
Sane in his whole ap ce. He speaks 
English with great ease and fluency, and with very 
little foreign accent. In conversation he is ready and 
unassuming, evincing the general knowledge of a well- 
educated man of the world. Having no direct consti- 
tutional position with reference to the administration 
of the | appeenag he has evidently kept himself aside 
from the course of its operations, committing himself 
with none of the parties who are contending with 
each other for power. In all this he displays great 
judgment, and a profound knowledge of his country- 
men. Every reader must recollect the dissensions 
which have existed in the English royal family, ever 
since the aecession of the house of Brunswick to the 
throne, and the disastrous effects which these have 
produced upon the parties themselves, as well as upon 
public men and measures, -And similar scenes of 
internal discord have too often existed in other reign- 
ing families of Europe, where the ambition of the 
prince has overpowered the duties of the son, and a 
deplorable spectacle of filial disobedience, and some- 
times of parental harshness, has been offered to the 
public curiosity. But this state of feeling is unknown 
m the family of Louis-Philip. There is no political 
coterie round the prince royal, seeking by present o 
position to Jay the foundation of future power. The 


whole family seems united in the bonds of common, 
affection ; and the example they thus offer is as’ 
refreshing to the philanthropist as it is useful to the 
country. 

The wife of the Duke of Orleans is a Princess of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, and she has brought to her 
high station qualities eminently fitted to adorn it. She 
is tall, with a singularly expressive and attractive 
countenance, and a general deportment at once digni- 
fiedand easy. Though she came to France astranger 
and a Protestant, yet she has conducted herself with 
such exemplary propriety that all es are loud 
in her praise, and her husband is considered equally 
fortunate, as a prince and as a man, in the choice he 
has made. ‘The duchess is well versed in English 
literature. 

The four younger sons of the king are the Duc de 
Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Aumale, 
and the Duc de Montpensier.. The first is in the 
army, and has cng) Ay! proofs of conduct and 
courage which have drawn upon him the applause 
of his fellow-citizens, and excited their hopes. His 
personal bearing at the storming of Constantine is said 
to have been remarkable for self-possession and intre- 
pidity. Heis a young man, with light hair and light 
complexion, slim and apparently slender in his fi 
but with a handsome face and polished manners ; 
these advan are set off by a modesty of deport- 
ment, which, in any station of society, and at his time 
of life, would be highly creditable, and which is still 
more so in the position that he occupies. ‘Those who 
know him speak very favourably of his endowments, 
and he has participated in that careful education which 
Louis-Philip has deemed essential for all his children 
—an education not conducted in the seclusion of 
the domestic circle, but intrusted to the public in- 
stitutions of the country, where all these young. 
men have been brought into contact with youths 
their own ase and where their faculties have been 
strengthened, and their minds disciplined, by the 
competition of their companions, and by the regula- 
tions of these establishments. ‘The Prince de Joinville 
is a captain in the navy, and lately was in command 
of a frigate in the East. ‘The two remaining sons of 
the king are yet so young that it would not be proper 
to attempt to give any sketch of their characters or 
endowments. ‘They are fine-looking young men, with 
expressive countenances and very prepossessing ap- 
pearance. ‘ 


COLONISATION. 


Ara féte given by the Plymouth Company of New Zea- 
land, at Plymouth, on the 30th October last, Sir Will 
Molesworth delivered an eloquent and convincing Sook 
on the general question of colonisation, which we here 
present in a somewhat abridged form, 

Sir William began by adverting to the efforts of the 
Company, of which he is a director. He said they 
were mainly animated by a desire to afford to a 
tion of our suffering population a better field for their 
industry than what could be obtained in their native 
country. It was this desire of new fields which, cen- 
turies ago, caused western Europe to be overspread 
the ancestors of its present races. He then proceed 
as follows:—* The same spirit moved our more imme- 
diate ancestors to seek in the new world a refuge from the 
tyranny of the Stuarts, and bade them fly from their com- 
fortable homes to the wilderness, in pursuit of that free- 
dom of conscience and thought, which is the loftiest 
aspiration of the haman mind. There, contending with 
a rigorous climate, a barren soil, and warlike say: 
their undismayed energies have built up an empire which, 
in its noblest object, the happiness of its people, surpasses 
all others on record in ancient or modern times, Asa 
parent is proud of the virtues and prowess of his o! 
so ought we to rejoice in the industry, intelligence, an 
well-being of our kinsmen of America, They are men of 
the same bold, hardy, and persevering race with ourselves, 
animated by the same feelings, actuated by the same 
motives, enjoying similar institutions, and as such as 
nearly allied to us as if they were subject to the same 
sovereign authority. Be assured, that in the conquest 
which they have commenced of the new world, they will 
never rest satisfied till they have covered with their mul- 
titudes all the vast continent which extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and reaches from the Arctic Pole 
to Cape Horn. Such have hitherto been the effects of the 
colonising spirit of our race—the subjugation of 
and the substitution of an advancing for a decaying civi- 
lisation—the peopling, I may say the creation, of America, 
Nor have we in the present age degenerated from the vir- 
tues of our ancestors. Our a prévery, settlements in Aus- 
tralia and Van Diemen’s Land attest the undecaying vigour 
of the spirit of colonisation, and that we still aspire to give 
an all but universal empire to the name and language of 
the Anglo-Saxon. But how different are our conquests 
from those of our progenitors! They acquired their 
possessions by the sword and the spear: we make use 
of the ploughshare and the steam-engine. Under our 
influence, the forest and the morass are changed into fer- 
tile and cultivated fields, rich with waving harvests, or 

d with flocks and herds, Great cities 
spring up, as it were, by magic, in the wilderness, eontain- 
ing all that art, science, and civilisation can contribute to 
redeem and improve mankind. The wretched waves, 
who wanders naked in the desert, becomes the object 
our protection and regard, and is cosetaiy instructed in 
the sacred mysteries and morality of our holy religion; and 
the result is knowledge, happiness, peace, and good-will 
amongst men. This is a true and not exaggerated pic- 
ture of the benefits which colonisation has conf on 
America and Australia. Nor less conspicuous are the 
advan that have redounded to the state. I 


will no reference to the vast of our colonial 
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to be found every climate with its peculiar 


productions. 
. hese considerations fill the mind with ideas of enor- 


mous and dominion ; but, in my humble judgment, 
they to not alone display the ial ad 


as the poorer orders would now despise. tobacco, 
and sugar, were all but unknown, or at least unattainable, 
except at enormous prices. With the emigration of Eng- 
lishmen to the new world, these and other productions 
were discovered, cultivated, and sent home in return for 
the produce of our ind The new desires, thus 
created, stimulated our exertions to gratify them. Hence, 
a sudden and rapid development of the useful arts. Ma- 
nufactures sprung up in direction, and along with 
them agriculture flourished. The seas were covered with 
fleets of merchantmen, busily engaged in exchanging the 
productions of Englishmen in different hemispheres. The 
sea-ports were crowded with ships, and became important 
cities ; witness Bristol and Liv In the interior of 
the country large towns were built, for the sole purpose 
of manufacturing the raw produce of America; as, for 
instance, Manchester, and other towns in Lancashire. 
Thus society was profoundly agitated, the middling classes 
became wealthy, acquired influence, and, ultimately, pre- 
dominance. The feudal aristocracy disappeared ; the 
power of the crown was diminished ; and liberty was 
established upon a rational and solid basis. In bring- 
ing about these beneficent results, colonisation has had 
no small part. Without doubt, other and more im- 
t causes have likewise contributed. But I deem 
impossible to over-estimate the influence on our wealth 
‘and prosperity of the circumstance, that some of the 
most active portions of the globe are 


by 
‘men of our own race, with wants, habits, and inclinations 


similar to our own, able and willing to purchase British 
and affording numerous and daily increasing mar- 
for our manufactures. What, I is this but the 
result of colonisation? Could it have existed without 
colonisation ? Would America have been the same source 
of wealth and enjoyment to us, if its forests had been un- 
felled by Englishmen, and its fierce savages had remained 
undisputed lords of the soil? Could the same results 
have brought about by any other le? I point 
to South America with its scattered and rude population, 
‘its intestine wars and constituted anarchy—I point to 
the colonies of the Spaniard, the Portuguese, and the 
French—and I answer, none but the Anglo-Saxon could 
have worked the wonders of North America. We are by 
nature a colonising people. God has assigned to us the 
ited ions of the globe, and it is our duty to 
take ion of them.” [Sir William then adverted 
‘to the colonisation of New Zealand, and the peculiar 
of Mr Wakefield. He was himself, he said, deeply 
terested in New Zealand, having a brother amongst the 
first settlers, This young person had gone thither with 
his cordial approbation and concurrence.] “ For in m 
humble jedgment, a young man with active body ant 
‘vigorous understanding, who has his fortune to make, 
cannot seek it in a better manner than in the colonies, 
——* in those of the southern hemisphere, where the 
mate is similar to our own. In this country every 
a is overstocked; in every employment com- 
petition is excessive; the profits of capital are scanty, 
and there is no room for competitors. Look at the num- 
ber of barristers without briefs —of lawyers without 
fees—of doctors without patients. Behold the swarms 
of clergymen that crowd into the church without any 
special vocation for that sacred office, and awaiting in 
‘vain expectation for some scanty living. The army and 
are equally overstocked. In the same manner I 
might go on enumerating every description of trade and 
ry, showing in all an excess in the number of com- 
—e and a state of general uneasiness. It is only, 
, after a long life of patient and painful toil, and 
in too many cases not even then, that a prudent man, who 
does not possess the gifts of fortune, can indulge in the 
social affections—become a husband, and the honoured 
father of a family. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
the unhappiness which ensues, and the injury done to 
morality. It is but too well known to all persons who 
have reflected upon the social condition of mankind. Nor 
will I speak of the lamentable effects upon the social 
condition of women—the blighted affections, the misery, 
and unhappiness, which are to be attributed to the causes 
that I have just mentioned. The deepest sorrow and 
com: ion must fill the mind of every man who has 
y considered these subjects, and tra¢ed the moral 
as well as the physical consequences of over-competition 
in this densely peopled country. How different is the 
scene in the colonies of the southern seas! There in- 
dustry and capital meet with a reward three times 
than in this country. There, with moderate 
and exertion, every man and every woman can 
obtain a comfortable subsistence ; and a numerous off- 
spring, instead of being a burden, is the greatest of 
benefits. What, then, hinders multitudes from hasten- 
to these lands of promise? Surely abundance there 
is than penury here. Why do not the younger 
branches of our . instead of wasting their 
tim at home in sloth idleness, or in the ignoble 
attempt, and henceforth, I trust, a vain one, to quarter 
themselves upon the resources of the nation—why do not 
they, I repeat, lead forth numerous bands of — am 
to the colonies? Can they have a more honourable or 
useful occupation? By putting themselves at the head 
of systematic colonisation, they would confer a lasting 
pmueen Cates country and themselves, and gain a renown 
the 


Drakes, and other worthies, distinguished in the an- 
nals of the planting of America. You, intrepid men, 
who are to leave these emigrants to New 


companied with every auspicious omen. Be the pieneers 
of civilisation. Tmitate your forefathers: subdue the 
forest—carry your name, and your 1anguage, and your 
arts, and your institutions, into the wilds of the southern 
hemisphere. Let the sea and the land be alike witness 
of your toils. Become the founders of a mighty em 


erce, | in a new world of your own creation. Thus accomplish 


the destiny of your race. It is true, you are few in 
number, but not more numerous were those who first 
landed in this kingdom with Hengist and Horsa, and still 
fewer were the pilgrim fathers of the thirteen millions of 
America. Go, then, be bold yet prudent. Place firm 
faith and reliance in yourselves. And remember in 
the hour of that there are no dangers nor diffi- 
culties that the energy of the Anglo-Saxon man has not 
already overcome. Go, then, and . And that 
happiness and every success may attend your steps, is 
the umble prayer which all here Sonat olive 69 in your 


YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
(sy Mary How!TT.) 
Summer's full of golden things! 
Youth it weareth angel’s wings ! 
Youth and love go forth together, 


Summer, rich in joy it is, 
Like a poet’s dream of bliss ; 
Like unto some heavenly clime ! 
For the earth in summer time 
Doth not wear a shade of sadness ! 
Radiant youth ! thou art ever new ; 
Thine’s the light, the rose’s hue ; 
Flowers’ perfume, and winds that stir, 
Like a stringed dulcimer, 
All the forest ! 
Joyous youth ! thou art fresh and fair, 
Wild as wildest bird of air ; 
Thou, amidst thy ringing laughter, 
Look’st not forward, look’st not after, 
Knowing well that joy is surest ! 


Brighter than the brightest flowers ; 
Dancing down the golden hours ; 
Thus it is in every land, 
Youth and love go hand in hand, 
Link’d for ever ! 
Youth, thou never dost decay! 
Summer, thou dost not grow grey! 
We may sleep with Death and Time, 
But sweet youth and summer's prime 
From the green earth shall not sever ! 
—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book. 


THE GREAT DRINK.—A FATAL CURE. 

Those who know the Highlanders best will acknow- 
ledge that there are many observances ore: by them 
which are productive of much mischief. This is particu- 
larly the case as to their domestic remedies; and we 
cannot but record a fatal instance of this, in the hope 
that others will take warning. There is a remedy of great 
credit, as usual, in almost all diseases, known by the 
Gaelic phrase signifying the “great drink,” which is in- 
tended to leer: a copious perspiration. A few weeks 
since, a lad of eighteen or nineteen years, who had been 
complaining of some rather obscure internal disease, and 
was continuing in much the same state under medical 
treatment, hearing of this cure, urged his father to give 
it to him. After much entreaty, he yielded, and one 
evening administered the following draughts :—The first 
was a bowl of gruel, with milk and butter, and two glasses 
of whisky ; this was followed in a brief by a tumbler 
of toddy made with two glasses of whisky ; and in a short 
time after two tumblers of hot porter followed, the whole 
wound up by a glass of raw spirits. These were admi- 
nistered within an hour and a qr , and the lad fell 
into a profound sleep, from which he awoke next morning 
about six, and expressed himself free from His 
father, however, became alarmed, when he observed that 
he spoke feebly ; and other symptoms very speedily “p- 

indicating a fatal issue to the experiment. 
an hour he was dead, and the blood began to ooze out of 
his mouth, The event has caused a great, and it is hoped 
asalutary, sensation in the district.— Inverness Courier. 
SUPERIORITY OF MORAL TO PHYSICAL FORCE. 

Among the operatives there is 
a growing sense of the superiority of moral force to phy- 
sical strength. Mischievous as strikes and turns-out are, 
they exhibit features which must afford some consolation 
to the philanthropist and the moralist. There is a firm- 
ness of pw displayed on these occasions—an iron 
spirit of urance, which it would be the worst of all 
mistakes to confound with sulky obstinacy ; it is the 
repose of conscious strength ; it is founded on a mistaken 
notion of right, but in spite of the mistake, the notion of 
rectitude, wi er present, cannot but be influential, and 
hence it is an invariable rule, that whenever a strike has 
led to an act of violence, the whole matter is at once 
ended—the moral cohesion which held the workmen to- 
gether is melted and solved by crime; each man is 
anxious to disclaim any partici 
returns to his Taylor's Natural 

istory of Society [new work]. 

EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A MANIAC, 

An intimate acquaintance waited on Madame Cam- 
porese one evening, to make a request. In the hos- 
pital for the insane, a man was confined, literally music 
mad; he had lost his senses on the failure of an opera, 
in which the labour of the composer was greater than 
the excellence of his music. This unfortunate had 
heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city of 
Milan, and conceived a strong desire to hear her. For 
a while his representations passed unheeded ; he grew 
ungovernable, and had to be fastened to his bed. In this 
state Camporese’s friend had beheld him. She was 
dressed for an evening party when this representation 
was made to her. She a@ moment on hearing it; 
then throwing a cloak over her shoulders, said, * Come, 
then.” “ Whither?” “To the Ospedale.” “ But why ? 


—there is no occasion to go now ; to-morrow, or the next 
man good, let me instantly.” ey went. Being 
chown into oom sep from that of the manias 
only by a thin wall, Camporese began to one of 
Haydn’s melodies. The attendants in de ans room 
observed their ent suddenly become less violent, then 
composed, at last he burst into tears. The si 

now entered ; she sat down, and sang again. When she 
had concluded, the poor composer took from under his 
paper, scored with an air of his own 


parted, accompanied by his prayers and the tears of the 
Years of the King’s Theatre. 


ISSUE OF AN IMPROVED AND EXTENDED SERIES OF 
CHAMBERS’S 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In an Octavo form, 

Uniform with the “ People’s Editions.” 


Tue “ INFORMATION FOR THE Prop.x,” published in 
1833-4, consisted of fifty sheets in large quarto, each 
(with a few exceptions) containing a summary of a 
particular branch of human know! . The large sale 
which this work continues to experience as a volume, 
has su te the Editors the propriety of throwing 
it into the more convenient form of royal octavo, and at 
the same time extending and apy its contents. 

They have therefore respectfully to announce, that 
the issue of AN EXTENDED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
THE “ INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE” will commence 
on the first Saturday of January 1841, and continue, 
at the rate of a sheet every Saturday, till the work is 
—S It will consist of 100 sheets, or double 
the former number, and treat more than double the 
former number of subjects. The existing articles will 
be in many instances re-written, and in all so 
ne that the work, considering at the same time 
its being so much extended, may, without much impro- 

riety, be described as one altogether new. The New 

ries will also have the advantage of an arrangement 
of subjects in some degree accordant with their natural 
order, and it will be more extensively illustrated by 
Wood Engravings. Completed in two volumes, con- 
taining 1600 double-columned at the price of 
twelve shillings and sixpence, it will be A COMPREHENSIVE 
POOR MAN’S CYCLOPADIA, AND PERHAPS THE MOST 
STRIKING EXAMPLE YET GIVEN OF THE POWERS OF THE 
PRESS IN DIFFUSING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


List of Numbers in the New Series, as nearly as it at 

present can be giten. 

Astronomy, or System of the Universe. , or Structure 
of the Earth. phy ; Descriptive and Political. Physical 
History of Man. Ancient History; Egypt; Arabia Petra. 
History of the Jews; Palestine. History of Greece and Rome. 
History of the Middle Ages; Crusades. History of Great Britain 
and Ireland. History of Great Britain and Ireland—continued. 
History of Great Britain and Ireland—concluded. Cogstitution 
and Resources of the British Empire. Description of England. 
Description of London. Description of Scotland. Description of 
Ireland. Description of the United States. Emigration to the 
United States. Emigration to Canada. South America. The 
West Indies. The East Indies. China. Australia. Van Die- 
men’s Land; New Zealand. ; 

Fishes, Reptil Articulat. and p! 

table Physiology; Botany. Animal Physiology. The Ocean 
Maritime Discovery; Navigation. The Whale; Whale Fisheries. 
Commerce; Money; Banks. Roads; Canals; Railways. Poli- 
tical Economy. Principles of Civil Government. Laws—His- 
tory and Nature of. Superstitions. Mahommedan and Pagan 
Religions. History of the Bible, and Evidences of Christianity. 
History of the Church and Religious Denominations. Natural 
Theology. Private Duties of Life. Public and Social Duties of 
Life. Life and Maxims of Franklin. Preservation 

Proverbs and Old Sayings. 

Natural Philosophy. Mechanics; Machinery. Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics. M ; the Weather. Optics; Acous- 
tics. Ventilation ; Lighting; Heating. Electricity and Galvan- 


Arithmetic ; Interest Tables. Measurement ; Land-Surveying. 
Drawing and Perspective. Painting and Sculpture; Engraving. 
Art of Printing. Architecture. History of Inventions and Dis- 


The work will be sold in single numbers at 14d.; and 
in monthly parts at 7d. ¥ 


Published by W. and R. Cuamaens, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr 
and Company, London ; W. Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin ; and 
sold by all booksellers who usually supply Chambers’s Journal. _ 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


the writers. The practice of signing names in an affected and 
confused manner, 80 as to be unintelligible, is either very heed- 
less or exceedingly silly ; and we beg to say that, as respects 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampers, 19, Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh. Also by W. 8S. Onn, Amen Corner, London. 
J. Macigop, Agent, Glasgow. Sold by all booksellers. 
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| onisation to 1 | 
to be traced in the effects of colonisation on comm 
H industry, and manners. Compare England in the six- | 
t teenth ‘century, when colonisation was about to com- 
{ mence, with what it is at the present moment. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, the clothing and even the luxuries of = : _ 
) the richest class were of the rudest description, and such composition, and handed it to her. There were no words, 
i and nothing, in the music ; but Camporese, running it 
f over, sang it to some words of Metastasio, with such 
sweetness that the music seemed excellent. “Sing it to 
H me once more,” said the maniac. She did so, and de- 
| 
- 
In the green-leaved summer weather, 
| Fill’d with gladness ! 
| . 
| 
| 
i] 
{ 
ism. Chemistry. Chemistry applied to the Arts. Phrenology. 
Logic. Education—Practical Directions on. Principles of Popu- 
lation; Poor-Laws. History of Languages; Writing. English 
‘ Literature; Books. English Grammar. French Grammar. 
coveries. The Steam-Engine. Mining; Coal; Salt. Miscel- 
laneous Manufactures. Manufactures of Silk, Cotton, Linen, 
and Woollen. Agriculture. Dairy Husbandry. Horses and 
Cattle. Sheep. Dogs. Pigs, Poultry, Pigeons, Cage Birds. 
Bees. Domestic Economy; Cookery. Kitchen Gardening. 
Kitchen and Flower Gardening. Trees; Forests; Orchards. 
Gymnastic Exercises. Out-of-Door Sports. Angling. In-Door 
Amusements. Chronology, &c. &c. 
We have lately been prevented from answering a number of 
: letters on subjects which seemed to require attention, in conse- 
; quence of having been unable to read the names subscribed by 
communications to ourselves, it will be impossible for us to give 
any attention to them, unless both letter and subscription be | f. 
written in a clear round hand. 
it prospects are before you. Gio, then, ac- ee 


